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AMERICAN  BRAILLE  COMMISSION 

The  new  braille  committee,  appointed 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  special  Uniform  Type  Committee 
and  with  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
A.A.W.B.  last  June,  held  its  first  meeting 
in  the  offices  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  March  12  to  15,  The  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  committee  is  as  follows: 

Miss  Kate  M.  Foley  (appointed  by  the 
A.A.W.B.) 

Miss  Adelia  M,  Hoyt  (appointed  by 
the  A.A.I.B.) 

Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg  (appointed  by 
the  A.A.W.B.) 

Dr.  P.  C.  Potts  (appointed  by  tbe 
A.A.I.B.) 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  (appointed  by 
the  Foundation.) 

All  members  w’ere  present  at  the  meeting. 

Miss  Kate  M.  Foley  was  elected  Chair¬ 
man,  and  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  Mr,  H.  Randolph  Latimer  was 
appointed  Referee  with  authority  to  make 
interim  decisions  on  questions  of  form  and 
practice  in  accordance  with  the  code  of 


rules  for  Standard  English  Braille  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Uniform  Type  Committee. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
was  requested  to  act  as  secretariat  and 
accepted  the  responsibility. 

The  committee  adopted  the  name  of 
“American  Braille  Commission”  and  will 
henceforth  be  known  by  that  title. 

COLUMBUS  WEEK  FOR  THE  BLIND 
An  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind  was 
held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  April  8  to  14. 
The  Week  was  sponsored  by  the  Ohio  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  and  the  Ohio 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  and  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind. 

EDUCATIONAL  PAMPHLET 
The  Foundation’s  most  recent  publica¬ 
tion  is  a  pamphlet,  Modern  Tendencies  in 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  an  address 
given  by  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  at  tbe  exer¬ 
cises  held  in  celebration  of  the  fortieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  establishment  of  work  for 
the  blind  in  the  state  of  Connecticut.  The 
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address,  though  brief,  is  an  admirable  sum¬ 
mary  of  progressive  policies  in  this  field. 
Copies  may  be  had  from  the  Foundation 
upon  request. 


PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 
The  President’s  Annual  report  for  1933, 
which  summarizes  the  Foundation’s  activi¬ 
ties  during  the  year,  has  been  published  in 
inkprint  and  braille,  and  copies  may  be 
had  upon  request. 


THE  TALKING  BOOK 


The  development  work  on  the  Talking 
Book  has  now  reached  the  manufacturing 
stage  and  reproducing  machines  will  be  on 
the  market  shortly. 

Three  models  will  be  available:  (1)  a 
spring-driven  model  with  a  headphone,  re¬ 
quiring  no  electric  current;  (2)  an  elec¬ 
tric  phonograph  and  four-tube  radio  com¬ 
bination  for  use  on  alternating  current ; 
(3)  a  universal  electric  phonograph  and 
five-tube  radio  combination  for  use  on 
either  alternating  or  direct  current. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  agreed  to 
start  Talking  Book  libraries  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  blind  people  and  their 
friends  wull  join  in  a  concerted  effort  to 
get  five  thousand  talking  machines  into  the 
hands  of  blind  people  during  the  next 
year.  Work  has  been  begun  toward  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  this  end  in  the  following 
states:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
.sey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Wyoming. 


Many  orders  have  already  been  received 
by  the  Foundation  from  agencies  for  the 
blind  and  from  blind  individuals  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  state  in  the  Union. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  the  first  Talk¬ 
ing  Books,  which  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
libraries  for  the  blind  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  several  titles  will  be  re¬ 
leased  by  midsummer. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  reading  machines 
for  the  Talking  Book,  made  by  the  Foun¬ 
dation,  have  been  purchased  by  agencies 
for  the  blind  in  thirty-five  states  so  that 
blind  people  and  their  friends  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  examine  these  machines. 
Five  hundred  additional  machines  will  be 
ready  for  delivery  about  the  time  the  first 
Talking  Book  records  are  released. 


ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP  MEETING 


For  years  many  of  the  members  and 
other  contributors  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  have  been  urging  that 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Foundation  be 
held  in  New  York  City  so  that  they  could 
attend  it.  For  this  reason,  it  was  voted  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Foundation’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  to  hold  the  June,  1934, 
annual  meeting  of  Foundation  members  in 
New  York. 

In  order,  however,  that  workers  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  country  may  be 
thoroughly  informed  first  hand  regarding 
the  work  of  the  Foundation,  the  Program 
Committee  of  the  A.A.I.B.  has  very 
kindly  allowed  time  for  the  Foundation  to 
submit  its  annual  report  at  the  St.  Louis 
convention. 
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SURVEY  OF  THE  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  NORWAY 


By  Halvdan 

ONE  winter’s  evening  in  1857,  a  young 
noble-minded  Norwegian,  Mr.  J. 
Johansen,  supervisor  of  the  State  Hospital 
in  Oslo,  witnessed  a  theatrical  performance 
in  Copenhagen.  The  play  given  was  King 
Rene’s  Daughter,  in  which  the  principal 
character  is  blind.  This  play  impres-sed  Mr. 
Johansen  so  deeply  that  he  decided  to  try 
to  do  something  for  the  blind  in  Norway. 
He  was  told  that  in  Denmark  a  school  for 
the  blind  had  already  existed  for  forty -six 
years,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  to  study 
this  school  during  his  stay  in  Copenhagen. 
On  returning  home,  Mr.  Johansen  talked 
1  to  his  friends  about  the  instruction  of  the 
blind,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  a  few 
t  well-known  men  he  founded  the  As.socia- 
®  tion  for  the  Blind  {Foreningen  for 
i  Blinde).  Public  invitations  to  join  this  as- 
t  sociation  were  sent  out  June  3,  1858.  The 
first  annual  meeting  was  held  on  July  6, 
1860,  and  the  laws  of  incorporation  were 
“  voted  upon.  The  main  aim  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  was  to  establish  a  school  for  blind 
children,  and  as  soon  as  sufficient  money 
had  been  raised,  a  superintendent  was  ap- 
'S  pointed. 

®  A  clergyman,  Mr.  B.  Roggen,  was  given 
7  the  task  of  starting  and  conducting  the  new 

school.  He  spent  a  few  months  abroad  in 
studying  methods  of  teaching  the  blind  as 
these  were  applied  in  the  neighboring 
countries,  and  upon  returning  he  at  once 
set  about  carrying  out  the  undertaking 
entrusted  to  him.  On  August  1,  1861,  the 
Christiania  School  for  the  Blind  {Chris¬ 
tiania  Blindeinstitut)  was  opened  with 
two  pupils  in  a  private  house  in  Hegde- 
haugen.  Oslo.  Special  apparatus  and  ap- 
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pliances  were  ordered  from  Denmark,  and 
in  general  the  methods  were  patterned 
after  those  of  the  Royal  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  Copenhagen,  which  was  highly 
influenced  by  the  German  institutions.  As 
Danish  was  still  the  written  language  of 
Norway  at  this  time,  the  line-type  books 
produced  in  Denmark  could  be  u.sed  also  by 
the  Norw’egian  blind  pupils. 

Started  as  a  private  institution,  the 
school,  when  proved  successful,  soon  ob¬ 
tained  state  support,  and  in  the  eighties 
was  wffiolly  taken  over  by  the  state.  In  the 
autumn  of  1867,  the  institute  moved  into 
its  own  new  brick  building  in  O.slo.  In  the 
same  year,  ^Ir.  Roggen  resigned  and  was 
succeeded  by  another  clergyman,  Mr.  A. 
Mathiesen.  who  held  the  position  of  super¬ 
intendent  for  thirty  years. 

As  the  number  of  pupils  increased,  the 
staff  and  the  curriculum  were  enlarged. 
Handwork  and  music  were  taught  with 
the  hope  that  the  graduates  might  con¬ 
tribute  a  little  to  their  living,  but  full  sup¬ 
port  was  not  expected.  “Here  we  live  in 
our  own  little  world,”  Mr.  Mathiesen  used 
to  say  to  the  visitors;  and  he  tried  to  rule 
his  “little  world”  so  as  to  keep  the  “in¬ 
mates”  happy. 

A  remarkable  blind  man  of  that  time 
was  Mr.  Andreas  A.  L^nvig.  Born  of  peas¬ 
ant  parents,  he  lost  his  sight  by  an  acci¬ 
dent  when  he  was  nine  years  old.  But  his 
courage  and  energy  were  not  lost.  His 
father’s  woodworking  tooLs  had  always  at¬ 
tracted  him,  and  he  thought  he  might  still 
be  able  to  learn  how  to  use  them.  The 
father  did  not  hesitate  to  teach  him,  and 
finally  the  boy  managed  to  make  several 
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pieces  of  furniture.  Then  he  went  to  the 
city  of  Trondheim  and  took  a  standard 
course  in  woodworking  under  a  recognized 
master,  succeeding  so  well  that  at  the  end 
of  the  course  he  received  the  same  type  of 
certificate  for  cabinet-making  as  his  seeing 
comrades.  Having  heard  of  a  famous  eye 
specialist  in  Oslo,  young  L^nvig  decided  to 
call  on  him.  Accompanied  by  a  friend,  he 
walked  the  350  miles.  The  specialist  could 
not  help  him ;  but  nevertheless  this  trip  to 
Oslo  determined  the  young  man’s  future 
life.  He  was  told  that  a  school  for  the  blind 
had  recently  been  opened  in  the  city  and 
went  to  visit  it.  Eventually  the  superin¬ 
tendent  engaged  him  as  teacher  of  wood¬ 
working,  and  he  retained  this  position  for 
twenty-one  years.  lie  showed  his  pupils, 
and  the  public  as  well,  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  the  finest  piece  of  furniture  in  spite 
of  visual  handicap.  In  those  days  when 
people  had  little  confidence  in  the  abilities 
of  the  blind,  Andreas  L^nvig’s  inspiring 
example  w^as  of  the  greatest  importance. 

As  years  passed,  more  and  more  blind 
yoxiths  applied  to  the  school  for  education ; 
many  adult  blind  came  also.  The  school,  be¬ 
ing  built  and  equipped  primarily  for  chil¬ 
dren,  was  not  fitted  to  train  such  appli¬ 
cants  and  so,  in  1882.  Mr.  Ldm'ig  estab¬ 
lished  a  training  trade  school  for  blind 
men.  At  this  school  the  pupils  w^ere  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  in  woodwork  and  basketry, 
and  quite  a  few  of  the  graduates  became 
wholly  self-supporting.  Mr.  Ldnvig  con¬ 
ducted  the  school  until  his  death,  in  1898. 
For  .several  reasons  it  was  decided  to  close 
the  .school  a  year  or  two  afterwards. 

rompul.sory  education  of  blind,  deaf,  and 
feeble-minded  children  was  introduced  in 
Norway  by  a  law  of  June  8,  1881.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  law  (with  its  later  supple¬ 
ments),  all  blind  children  are  required  to 
receive  instruction  from  the  age  of  eight 
to  twenty-one.  The  aim  of  their  education 
should  be ;  first,  to  give  them  a  general 


training  corresponding  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  public  school  standard ;  second, 
to  give  them  a  special  vocational  training 
w'hich  should  enable  them  to  maintain 
themselves.  ' 

The  Christiania  School  for  the  Blind 
had  ahvays  drawn  its  pupils  chiefly  from 
the  southern  part  of  Norway  and  would 
not  Undertake  the  training  of  all  blind 
children  of  the  country.  Accordingly,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  state  to  establish  a  new 
institution  in  order  to  put  the  law  of  com¬ 
pulsory  education  into  effect.  This  under¬ 
taking  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Gabriel  Sta- 
bell,  a  man  full  of  energy  and  enthusiasm. 
He  inspected  several  foreign  institutions  | 
for  the  blind  and  was  especially  inspired 
by  visiting  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music,  in  London. 

In  1886  the  School  for  the  Blind  of 
Northern  Norway  {N ordenf  jeldske  Blinde- 
sl-ole)  was  opened  at  Gld-shaugen,  Trond¬ 
heim,  providing  education  for  the  blind 
residents  in  the  northern  part  of  the  coun-  , 
tr\’.  After  seven  years  of  excellent  pioneer 
work,  Mr.  Stabell  resigned.  At  the  same 
time,  in  1893,  the  school  was  moved  farther 
up  in  the  country,  to  Klaebu,  where  it 
occupied  the  old  buildings  of  a  normal 
school  which  had  recently  moved  into  new  | 
buildings  in  a  more  central  place.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  educational  work  was  carried 
on  most  successfully  under  the  leadership 
of  ^Ir.  P.  1\I.  Sydnes,  who  already  had  had 
some  years  of  experience  in  teaching  visu¬ 
ally  handicapped  children. 

A  wealthy  landholder,  Mr.  Tonning 
Owesen,  who  died  in  1891,  had  bequeathed 
all  his  property  for  charitable  purposes. 
Part  of  it  was  given  for  establishing  an 
institute  for  the  blind  residents  of  the 
northern  part  of  Norway;  about  twenty 
years  later,  therefore,  when  his  estate  was 
finally  settled,  the  government  decided  to 
use  this  money  in  constructing  new  build¬ 
ings  for  the  School  for  the  Blind  of  North¬ 
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ern  Norway.  The  planning  of  the  new  in¬ 
stitution  was  entrusted  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  ]\Ir.  Sydnes.  A  beautiful  farm  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Trondheim  was  pur¬ 
chased,  and  in  September,  1912,  the  school 
was  moved  from  Klaebu  into  a  large  mod¬ 
ern  building  with  ideal  surroundings  at 
Dalen. 

The  remaining  part  of  Mr.  Owesen’s  be¬ 
quest  was  used  to  create  a  fund  for  blind 
adults,  the  Owesen  Fund  for  the  Adult 
Blind  of  Northern  Norway  {Owesens  Legat 
for  Voksne  BHnde  II jemmehgrende  i  Det 
Nordenfjeldske  Norge),  this  fund  being 
also  entrusted  with  formal  ownership  of 
the  school  grounds  and  buildings.  On  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Norwegian  Association  of  the 
Blind,  the  state  has  since  recognized  her 
duty  of  paying  an  annual  rent  of  fifteen 
thousand  kroner^  to  the  fund ;  this  money, 
with  its  interest  as  well,  is  spent  in  help¬ 
ing  adult  blind  to  self-support. 

About  1890,  a  lady  philanthropist  in 
Oslo,  ^liss  Julie  Ouren,  in  co-operation 
with  her  friends,  founded  the  Mission  for 
the  Blind  “IL”  (Blind emissionen  “IL”), 
whose  first  aim  was  to  provide  religious 
literature  in  raised  type.  A  little  printing- 
house  was  established  and,  as  the  braille 
system  at  that  time  was  being  gradually 
introduced  into  the  Norwegian  schools  for 
the  blind,  this  system  was  chosen,  line  type 
being  used  only  for  title  pages.  The  first 
publication  provided  by  this  association 
was  a  religious  magazine.  The  Norwegian 
Magazine  for  the  Blind  (Norsk  Tidsskrift 
for  Blinde),  appearing  every  other  month 
and  sent  free  to  braille  readers  through¬ 
out  the  country.  This  magazine,  being 
founded  in  1890,  is  the  oldest  Norwegian 
braille  publication  and  is  still  being  edited 
by  IMiss  Ouren.  By  and  by  the  whole  Bible 
was  printed  in  braille,  and  several  hymn 
boolcs  and  other  religious  books  as  well. 
For  the  blind  of  Madagascar,  taught  by 
Norwegian  missionaries,  part  of  the  Bible 


has  been  published  in  braille  in  their  own 
language.  This  little  printing-house  was  a 
pioneer  also  in  publishing  textbooks  on 
massage  and  Norwegian  music  in  braille 
notation. 

In  1900  the  Mission  for  the  Blind  “IL” 
founded  an  institution  for  blind  women 
at  its  headquarters  in  Oslo.  This  institution 
was  to  be  a  working-home  and  training 
school  combined. 

When  the  state  had  wholly  undertaken 
the  instruction  of  the  blind,  Mr.  Johansen, 
who  meanwhile  had  become  Commissioner 
of  Buskerud,  turned  the  attention  of  his 
association  toward  encouraging  and  assist¬ 
ing  blind  adults  in  their  struggle  to  main¬ 
tain  themselves.  Many  of  the  graduates  were 
furnished  with  tools  and  material  for  start¬ 
ing  the  handicraft  in  which  they  were 
trained;  others  were  given  scholarships  in 
order  to  continue  their  education  in  schools 
for  the  seeing,  and  many  a  small  sum  was 
given  out  on  emergency  when  considered 
to  be  a  stimulus  to  self-support. 

The  subsequent  superintendents  of  the 
Christiania  School  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  L. 
M.  Benesen  and  Mr.  II.  M.  Hauge,  soon 
became  active  co-workers  in  this  field,  the 
latter  for  many  years  being  chairman  of 
the  association.  These  two  men  also  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  constructive  atmosphere  into 
the  school  work  and  influenced  the  general 
estimation  of  the  abilities  of  the  students, 
avoiding  the  view  of  “charity”  and 
“wonderfulness.”  It  was  realized  that  a 
more  thorough  training  was  needed,  and 
accordingly,  in  1912,  the  education  of  the 
blind  was  reorganized.  The  regular  course 
was  extended  from  eight  to  eleven  years, 
four  of  these  being  reserved  for  vocational 
training.  At  the  same  time,  the  principle 
of  coeducation  was  abandoned  in  the  upper 
school.  Miss  Ouren ’s  institution  in  Oslo 
undertook  vocational  training  of  those 
blind  girls  from  all  over  the  country  who 
had  reached  the  age  for  confirmation,  ex- 


^  Approximately  $3,750. 
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peiLses  being  paid  by  the  state,  while  the 
boys  received  their  vocational  training  at 
Dalen,  Trondheim.  In  the  latter  school,  a 
department  for  younger  boys  and  girls  was 
retained  also,  while  the  training  of  chil¬ 
dren  resident  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  was  carried  on  by  the  Christiania 
School  for  the  Blind. 

As  years  passed  and  the  occurrence  of 
infant  blindness  showed  a  tendency  to  de¬ 
crease  rather  than  to  increase,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  more  practical  to  confine  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  all  blind  Norwegian  children  to 
one  institution,  and  in  1925  this  reform 
was  introduced.  The  Dalen  Public  School 
for  the  Blind  {Dalen  Offentlige  Skole  for 
Blinde)  w’as  found  to  be  the  institution 
which  was  best  fitted  for  educating  the 
younger  children,  and  so  the  Christiania 
School  for  the  Blind,  the  name  of  which 
had  been  changed  to  Oslo  Public  School  for 
the  Blind  (Oslo  Offentlige  Skole  for 
Blinde),  undertook  the  vocational  train¬ 
ing  of  the  boys. 

The  seven-year  course  given  at  Dalen  Is 
supposed  to  equal  the  standards  of  a  city 
public  school.  In  fact,  the  standards  have 
been  kept  so  high  that  a  number  of  the 
brightest  boys  and  girls  have  been  able  to 
graduate  from  junior  high  school  in  one 
or  two  years,  the  general  course  for  seeing 
children  being  three  years.  It  should  be 
considered,  however,  that  our  blind  chil- 
den  entering  high  school  are  usually  a 
year  or  two  older  than  average  applicants. 
The  principle  of  coeducation  of  the  sexes 
has  always  been  retained  in  this  lower 
school.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  sub¬ 
jects  taught  in  public  schools,  typewriting, 
English,  and  Esperanto  have  been  intro¬ 
duced.  INIusic  lessons  are  given  to  most  of 
the  pupils,  and  in  the  modern  school 
kitchen  the  girls  receive  domestic  training. 
Ilandwmrk,  still  considered  elementary  vo¬ 
cational  training,  is  taught  afternoons  for 
three  periods  a  day,  except  Saturdays. 


During  recent  years,  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  attending  this  school  has  been 
about  eighty,  which  is  supposed  to  include 
all  blind  children  in  Norway  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  fifteen. 

The  curriculum  of  the  four-year  course 
for  the  vocational  training  of  blind  girls 
includes  weaving,  hand-  and  machine¬ 
knitting,  crocheting,  hand-  and  machine¬ 
sewing,  chair-caning,  mattress-making,  and 
some  cooking  and  other  domestic  work. 
]Music  is  taught  on  a  voluntary  basis,  the 
purpose  being  educational  rather  than  vo¬ 
cational. 

The  vocations  for  which  the  boys  are 
trained  are  as  follows :  mattress-making 
and  furniture-upholstering ;  cabinet-mak¬ 
ing;  chair-caning  and  basketry,  including 
furniture-making  in  reed  and  willow  work; 
shoe-mending;  brush-making;  piano-tun¬ 
ing;  and  music.  Each  student  is  expected 
to  specialize  in  one  or  two  of  these  voca¬ 
tions.  Besides  these,  voluntary  courses  are 
given  in  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  Eng¬ 
lish,  Esperanto,  German,  French,  and 
Latin.  Both  boys  and  girls  have  a  few 
periods  a  week  in  physical  training  and 
chorus  work ;  some  lectures  on  civics,  liter¬ 
ature,  etc.,  are  given  as  w'ell. 

The  rehabilitation  of  male  adults  blinded 
by  accident  or  disease  is  also  undertaken 
by  this  school.  Norway  having  no  regular 
home  teaching  for  the  blind.  Besides  this 
provision,  blind  students  return  from  time 
to  time  for  supplementary  courses,  feeling 
the  need  and  importance  of  knowing  the 
new’est  methods  and  models.  Hence,  the 
average  number  of  pupils  attending  the 
boys’  school  is  about  sixty,  while  the  corre¬ 
sponding  number  in  the  girls’  school  has 
never  exceeded  thirty. 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  trend  toward 
making  special  provision  for  exceptionally 
talented  boys,  giving  them  opportiinity  to 
attend  high  schools,  the  conservatory  of 
music,  the  institute  of  ma.ssage,  and  so 
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forth,  while  they  are  still  resident  in  the 
institution.  Music  students  often  secure 
their  diplomas  as  organists. 

Several  blind  men  and  women  have 
completed  their  education  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Thus,  four  girls  have  been  graduated 
from  the  Royal  Normal  College,  in  London, 
one  from  the  institution  for  the  blind  in 
Edinburgh,  a  few  men  and  women  from 
the  institute  for  massage  in  Copenhagen 
(one  of  whom  has  competed  so  successfully 
with  the  seeing  that  he  at  present  holds  the 
position  of  masseur  at  the  State  Hospital), 
two  from  the  famous  conservatory  of  music 
in  Leipzig  (one  of  these  now  being  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  mo.st  famous  musicians 
in  Oslo).  A  few  have  taken  supplementary 
courses  in  piano-tuning  in  Denmark  or 
Germany,  and  so  forth. 

A  number  of  other  blind  persons  have 
conducted  their  education  in  Norwegian 
schools  alongside  the  seeing.  About  a  dozen 
have  been  graduated  from  high  schools, 
two  have  secured  their  degrees  in  theology 
from  Olso  University.  Three  others  will 
soon  graduate  from  the  same  university, 
two  in  philology  and  one  in  law. 

One  of  the  graduates  in  theology  has 
been  employed  by  the  government  as  the 
first  blind  pastor  in  Norway.  He  performs 
his  duties  to  full  satisfaction  of  all  and  is 
highly  beloved  in  his  community. 

Among  the  trades  taught  in  the  schools 
for  the  blind,  mattress-making  combined 
with  furniture  upholstering  is  at  present 
the  most  remunerative.  Cabinet-making 
and  furniture-making  in  reed  and  willow 
work  have  also  proved  self-supporting  vo¬ 
cations  when  skilfully  performed,  whereas 
the  results  of  shoe-repairing  and  brush¬ 
making  have  been  less  satisfactory. 

^lusic  and  piano-tuning  have  always 
been  considered  good  vocations  for  the 
blind  in  Norway.  Temporarily,  “home 
music”  has  been  to  a  large  extent  sup¬ 
planted  by  radio ;  but  there  is  still  sufficient 


work  for  about  fifteen  blind  tuners.  Some 
of  them  make  welcome  additional  sums  by 
selling  pianos.  About  twenty-five  blind 
musicians  hold  positions  as  organists, 
chiefly  in  small  communities,  but  a  few  in 
our  best  city  churches.  Others  have  found 
remunerative  w’ork  as  music  teachers  or 
by  playing  in  restaurants. 

In  1911  one  of  our  most  skilful  organists 
in  Trondheim  founded  his  own  music 
school,  which  he  still  conducts.  From  a  very 
modest  start,  this  school  developed  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  that  after  a  few  years  its  founder 
was  able  to  buy  a  modern  brick  building 
for  its  accommodation.  During  recent  years 
its  average  number  of  pupils  has  been 
about  250. 

Another  distinguished  blind  organisrt 
and  composer,  being  a  talented  singer  and 
speaker  too,  has  traveled  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  lecturing  on  musical  subjects  and  giv¬ 
ing  concerts.  His  popular  and  humorous 
lectures,  always  illustrated  by  singing  and 
playing,  have  made  him  one  of  the  most 
appreciated  and,  accordingly,  one  of  the 
best  paid,  of  all  Norwegian  speakers. 

Many  blind  persons  have  made  their  liv¬ 
ing  by  other  vocations  than  those  taught 
in  the  school.  At  present  about  ten  are 
storekeepers,  while  a  similar  number  have 
small  farms  of  their  own  where  they  breed 
chickens  or  pigs,  grow  fruits,  and  so 
forth.  A  few  blind  men  maintain  them¬ 
selves  by  fishing. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  place  visu¬ 
ally  handicapped  people  in  industry,  and 
when  employment  conditions  become  more 
normal  again  this  experimental  work  will 
be  carried  on.  At  present  three  semi- 
sighted  girls  are  employed  in  making  ga- 
losh&s  in  a  large  rubber  factory. 

Teaching  languages  and  operating  small 
telephone  exchanges  are  also  occupations 
which  have  proved  successful  to  some 
Norwegian  blind  persons.  Finally,  a 
unique  example  of  prosperity  in  journal- 
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ism  may  be  mentioned.  About  thirty  years 
ago,  a  totally  blind  man  ventured  to  start 
a  little  weekly  for  his  native  district.  Under 
his  skilful  leadership  the  undertaking  de¬ 
veloped  rapidly,  his  whole  family  finally 
being  engaged  in  it ;  after  some  years  of 
hard  work  he  is  now  editor  of  the  most 
widely  circulated  daily  newspaper  of  the 
district. 

In  1900  the  blind  in  Norway  began  to 
organize  themselves,  founding  the  Assoeia- 
tion  of  the  Blind  of  Northern  Norway 
{NordenfjehJske  lilhideforhund)  in  Trond¬ 
heim.  In  1904  a  similar  association,  the 
Association  of  the  Blind  of  Western  Nor¬ 
way  (Vestlandske  Blindeforbund) ,  was 
founded  in  Bergen,  and  in  1907  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Blind  of  Eastern  Norway 
{0stlandske  Blindeforbund)  in  Oslo.  In 
1909  these  three  associations  were  united 
in  the  Norwegian  Association  of  the  Blind 
{Norges  Blindeforbund).  The  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Oslo  School  for  the  Blind, 
Mr.  II.  M.  Ilauge,  and  other  seeing  friends 
of  the  sightless,  most  loyally  helped  to 
establish  this  country-wide  organization. 

In  1901,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Ilauge,  an  organization  of  seeing  helpers, 
the  Association  to  Promote  Independence 
among  the  Blind  of  Norway  {Foreningen 
Til  Selvhjaclp  For  Norges  Blinde)  had 
been  founded.  In  planning  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Norwegian  Association  of  the 
Blind,  IMr.  Ilauge  realized  that  the  best 
thing  for  seeing  helpers  of  the  blind  to  do 
would  be  to  join  this  new  organization  di¬ 
rectly  as  loyal  individual  members.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  on  his  proposal,  it  was  decided  to 
give  up  the  Association  to  Promote  Inde- 
pendenee  among  the  Blind  of  Norway,  its 
properties  being  donated  to  the  Norwegian 
Association  of  the  Blind,  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  its  direet  suceessor.  The  Nor¬ 
wegian  As.sociation  of  the  Blind  consists 
of  an  administrative  body  having  its  main 
office  in  the  House  for  the  Blind  (BHndes 


Hus)  in  Bergen  and  three  local  subdivisions  [ 
with  their  chief  activities  in  Oslo,  Bergen,  ! 
and  Trondheim.  As  this  relatively  young 
organization  has  had  a  great  influence  upon 
the  condition  of  the  Norwegian  blind,  its 
work  and  achievements  should  be  briefly 
dealt  with : 

All  blind  individuals  resident  in  Norway 
are  carefully  registered,  investigations  be¬ 
ing  made  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  ex-  j 
act  and  extensive  personal  information.  Be¬ 
sides  providing  material  for  statistics,  this 
register  gives  the  organization  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  sure  that  all  blind  children 
are  sent  to  school  at  the  proper  time.  For 
the  local  subdivisions,  the  register  is  of 
great  help  too,  especially  in  deciding  con¬ 
cerning  applications  for  financial  aid. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Association  of  the  Blind  under¬ 
took  was  to  publish  a  braille  weekly.  The  \ 
Blind  of  Norway  (Norges  Blinde).  Its  | 
modest  little  press  has  developed  into  a  j 
modern  printing-house  with  state  support,  ; 
located  in  the  House  for  the  Blind,  in  | 
Bergen.  It  also  publishes  a  number  of 
braille  books  and  music  pamphlets  every  ^ 
year.  Except  the  Mission  for  the  Blind  i 
“  IL  ”,  the  Norwegian  schools  have  stopped 
their  braille  printing,  their  presses  not 
being  equipped  with  modern  machinery.  In  * 
fact,  it  is  advantageous  to  eoncentrate  on  | 
one  adequate  printing-house  in  sueh  a 
small  country.  ^ 

Besides  the  braille  weekly.  The  Blind  of  . 
Norway,  the  organization  publishes  a  , 
propaganda  monthly  in  ink  print.  The  ; 
Cause  of  the  Blind  (Blindesaken) .  This 
monthly  is  sent  free  to  about  150  leading 
newspapers  throughout  the  country. 

Realizing  that  “a  practical  education  is 
the  blind  man’s  capital,”  the  Norwegian  ^ 
Association  of  the  Blind  has  a  permanent  ■' 
committee  on  education.  Through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  this  committee  and  in  co-operation 
with  the  school  superintendents,  the  gov- 
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erament  has  been  induced  to  bring  about 
a  number  of  reforms  in  the  education  of 
the  blind. 

For  conservation  of  sight,  provision  has 
been  made  in  connection  with  the  State 
Hospital  and  a  few  other  hospitals,  so  that 
free  treatment  can  be  obtained  if  needed. 
For  prevention  of  blindness,  a  circular  on 
treatment  against  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
is  sent  to  each  graduating  midwife. 

A  brochure  on  pre-school  training  of 
blind  children  has  been  published  and  is 
sent  free  to  parents  or  others  who  might 
need  it.  In  co-operation  w'ith  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Association  for  Promoting  the  Care 
of  Children  (Norsk  Forening  Til  Fremme 
av  Forsorg  for  Barn),  a  home  for  blind 
babies  and  children  of  pre-school  age  was 
founded  at  Jessheim  (near  Oslo)  in  1924. 

Having  secured  permission  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  Norwegian  Association  of  the 
Blind  once  a  year  sends  a  circular  to  every 
teacher  and  every  minister  all  over  the 
\  country,  asking  them  to  collect  money  for 
the  blind  in  their  schools  and  churches. 

In  remembrance  of  Mr.  Johansen,  the 
“father  of  the  Norwegian  blind,”  a  me¬ 
morial  fund,  the  Commissioner  J.  Johan¬ 
sen’s  Memorial  Fund  (Foged  J.  Johansens 
I  Minnefond),  was  raised  in  1931.  The  in¬ 
terest  of  this  fund  is  used  for  scholarships 
in  higher  education  and  for  braille  print- 
'  ing  of  music  and  educational  literature. 

I  Through  the  efforts  of  this  organization, 

I  the  postage  for  reading  matter  for  the 
blind  has  been  lowered  to  five  0re  (one 
I  and  one-half  cents)  per  kilo.^  Boxes  of 

i  books  sent  to  and  from  the  libraries  are 
carried  free  by  ship,  and  practically  so  by 
train,  the  rate  being  ten  0re  per  twenty 
i  kilos. 

,  It  is  one  of  the  principles  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  that  the  blind  themselves  shall  have 
the  leadership,  the  presidents  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  board  members  being  always 
elected  from  among  the  sightless  mem- 
j  *  About  pounds. 


bers.  But  seeing  members  have  always 
taken  active  part  in  the  work  and  have 
rendered  invaluable  services.  Thus,  one  of 
the  best-known  eye  specialists  of  the  coun¬ 
try  has  for  more  than  twenty  years  been 
secretary-general  of  the  Norwegian  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Blind,  and  the  editor  of  the 
leading  daily  newspaper  in  Bergen  has 
been  secretary  of  the  Association  of  the 
Blind  of  Western  Norway  for  fifteen  years. 

The  three  local  subdivisions  of  the  or¬ 
ganizations  are  trying  to  meet  individual 
needs  of  the  adult  blind.  Their  head¬ 
quarters  in  Oslo,  Bergen,  and  Trondheim, 
Houses  for  the  Blind,  as  they  are  called, 
have  small  workshops  and  salesrooms  for 
wares  made  by  the  blind  from  all  over  the 
country.  By  the  sale  of  supplementary 
wares  made  by  the  seeing,  profit  is  obtained 
to  balance  the  budget,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  procedure  also  increases  the  sale 
of  wares  made  by  the  adult  blind. 

To  promote  self-support,  individual  aid 
is  given  in  the  form  of  free  material,  rent, 
etc.,  and  capital  for  beginning  small  busi¬ 
ness  ventures. 

By  special  arrangements  made  in  eo- 
operation  with  the  state  insurance  depart¬ 
ment,  our  local  subdivisions  have  all  their 
blind  members  insured  against  sickness,  the 
premium  being  paid  in  part  by  the  organi¬ 
zation.  When  taken  ill,  the  insured  person 
will  have  free  medical  attendance  and  hos¬ 
pital  care,  besides  some  daily  wages.  Each 
subdivision  has  a  blind  field  worker  who 
travels  all  over  each  district,  educating  the 
public  to  understand  the  condition  of  the 
blind  by  lecturing  and  w'riting  in  the 
new'spapers.  The  field  workers  also  collect 
money  and  try  to  establish  contributory 
clubs.  Besides  this,  they  visit  blind  persons 
who  need  after-care,  and  gather  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  register. 

Each  subdivision  has  established  its 
braille  lending  library,  the  books  of  which 
are  mostly  hand-written  by  voluntary  see- 
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ing  helpers.  The  total  number  of  volumes 
of  these  three  eo-operating  libraries  is  at 
present  about  eight  thousand.  Two  of  them 
have  recently  moved  into  modern  public 
library  buildings,  where  they  are  given 
fireproof  quarters  free. 

The  money  which  is  needed  to  carry  on 
the  activities  of  the  local  subdivisions  is 
chiefly  procured  from  private  resources, 
and  considerable  time  is  spent  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  in  collecting  it.  This  is  done  by 
arranging  entertainments,  etc.,  and  also  by 
direct  application  to  wealthy  citizens. 

In  December,  1933,  the  city  of  Bergen 
decided  to  give  old  age  pensions  to  blind 
people  when  they  reached  the  age  of  sixty, 
the  limit  for  the  general  population  being 
seventy.  In  this  city  the  blind  also  have 
free  conveyance  by  street-cars. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  subdivisions, 
which  are  always  held  in  summer,  have 
more  and  more  become  the  most  joyous 
event  of  the  year  for  their  scattered  blind 
members,  many  of  whom  are  living  under 
depressing  and  isolated  conditions.  Free 


tickets  are  provided  and  board  for  two  or 
three  days  without  charge;  in  the  hospi¬ 
table  schools,  where  most  of  them  have 
passed  some  pleasant  years  of  education, 
they  have  the  opportunity  not  only  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  problems  but  also  to  have  a  good 
time  joining  in  a  great  family  circle. 

The  public  sympathy  and  understanding 
of  the  blind  have  greatly  increased  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  their  condition 
in  general  has  been  considerably  raised, 
but  many  vital  problems  concerning  their 
cause  still  remain  unsolved.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  an  encouraging  spirit  of  energy  and 
optimism  among  the  workers  for  visually 
handicapped  Norwegians  of  today.  We 
know  that  much  blindness  is  now  being 
prevented,  and  still  more  will  be  so  in  the 
future;  we  know  that  public  appreciation 
of  the  social  work  among  our  people  with 
additional  handicaps  is  growing;  and  we 
hope  that  the  day  will  come  when  society 
will  recognize  its  duty  to  give  each  com¬ 
petent  blind  person  a  chance  to  become  a 
useful,  self-supporting  citizen. 


A  DIPLOMA  FOR  BLIND  PIANOFORTE  TUNERS 

By  Ben  Purse 


Recently  the  writer  had  an  oppor- 
/  tunity  of  visiting  a  large  and  par¬ 
ticularly  well-equipped  piano-manufactur¬ 
ing  firm  and,  as  the  various  processes  were 
inspected,  was  on  more  than  one  occasion 
forcefully  reminded  of  some  of  the  old 
copy-book  axioms  w'hich  a  painstaking 
tutor  had  endeavored  many  years  ago,  not 
very  successfully,  to  instil  into  his  mind. 
Such  old  tags,  for  example,  as : 

“Sounds  differ  from  each  other  only  in 
the  three  respects  of  loudness,  pitch,  and 
quality”; 

“The  pitch  of  a  note  depends  upon  the 
rate  of  vibration,  and  the  intensity  or 
loudness  of  a  sound  depends  upon  the  am¬ 
plitude  of  vibration  of  the  sounding 
body”; 

“The  velocity  of  sound,  in  air  of  a  nor¬ 
mal  pressure  of  15  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  is  1,086  feet  per  second”;  etc.,  etc. 

The  object  of  this  article,  however,  is 
not  to  deal  with  the  ab.struse  technicali¬ 
ties  associated  with  the  training  of  a  piano¬ 
forte  tuner,  but  rather  to  say  in  explicit 
terms  what  course  of  procedure  is  being 
followed  in  Britain  with  the  man  who  has 
become  a  master  of  his  craft  and  sallies 
forth  into  the  commercial  w'orld  to  win 
for  himself  a  decent  standard  of  life. 

It  is  now  rather  more  than  ninety  years 
ago  since  a  versatile  young  Frenchman, 
Claude  Montal,  demonstrated  to  his  Pari¬ 
sian  colleagues  his  efficiency  as  a  pianoforte 
tuner  and  repairer,  giving  ample  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  his  blindness  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  becoming 
a  most  efficient  operator. 


Many  years  elap.sed  before  the  profes¬ 
sion  was  taught  and  practiced  to  any  ap¬ 
preciable  extent,  and  among  institutions 
in  Britain  undertaking  such  training,  none 
has  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  as  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  London.  Graduates 
from  this  institution  have  gone  into  all 
parts  of  the  w’orld,  from  China  to  Peru, 
and  carved  out  for  themselves  distin¬ 
guished  careers,  a  number  of  them  having 
built  up  businesses  of  a  most  substantial 
character. 

The  Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  1931-32,  states 
that  employed  blind  persons  in  England 
and  Wales  number  9,124,  of  whom  561,  or 
6.14  per  cent  are  pianoforte  tuners.  Even 
in  these  days  when  mechanical  music  plays 
so  large  a  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  number  of  men  entering  the 
profession  is  steadily  increasing.  It  be¬ 
comes  imperatively  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised 
in  determining  what  are  the  essential  quali¬ 
ties  which  go  to  the  making  of  these  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  and  so  organizing  the  train¬ 
ing  that  we  can  say  with  confidence  that 
the  standard  of  proficiency  attained  is  not 
excelled  by  their  seeing  professional 
brethren. 

Eight  institutions  in  Britain  undertake 
the  training  of  blind  pianoforte  tuners, 
but  until  comparatively  recently  there 
were  considerable  variations  in  the  re¬ 
quired  standards  of  proficieney,  while  the 
certificates  issued  could  not,  of  course, 
give  the  impress  of  anything  approaching 
uniformity. 
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With  the  object  of  remedying  this  obvi¬ 
ous  defect,  the  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  that  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health  were  drawn  to  the  matter.  Every¬ 
one  desired  to  see  greater  uniformity  in 
training  and  certification  secured,  and,  in 
a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  good  will,  ne¬ 
gotiations  were  conducted  which  eventually 
resulted  in  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  being  invited  by  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  syllabus  and  arrange  for  future 
examinations  in  order  that  a  diploma  could 
be  granted. 

The  attitude  of  the  Board  of  Education 
toward  the  matter  is  reflected  in  a  report 
issued  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  dated  1928-29,  which 
says: 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Committee  reference 
was  made  to  the  employment  of  blind  piano¬ 
forte  tuners,  and  the  opinion  was  expressed 
that  there  is  still  scope  for  the  employment  of 
additional  tuners,  but  only  for  those  who  are 
fully  qualified.  The  Committee  considered  it 
desirable  that  in  future  only  those  persons  with 
the  highest  technical  and  personal  qualifications 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  up  this  occupa¬ 
tion.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Ministry  of  Health  have 
investigated  this  matter,  and  that  as  a  result 
the  Board  of  Education  have  decided  ...  to 
invite  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  to 
institute  a  national  examination,  and  to  require 
that  all  blind  piano-tuners  undergoing  a  course 
of  training  in  institutions  recognised  by  the 
Board  should  reach  an  adequate  standard  of  at¬ 
tainment  and  efiiciency  as  tested  by  this  exam¬ 
ination.  It  is  proposed  to  set  up  an  honours  as 
well  as  a  pass  examination,  and  to  require  all 
men  undergoing  a  course  of  training  in  piano¬ 
tuning  which  began  after  the  1st  July,  1927,  to 
pass  the  examination.  The  passing  of  the  ex¬ 
amination  would  be  optional  for  all  those  now 
under  training  who  entered  on  the  course  before 
that  date.  .  .  .  The  Minister  of  Health  only 
proposes,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  approve 
individual  home-workers,  to  approve  as  home¬ 
workers  those  piano-tuners  who  have  passed 
this  examination,  or  those  who  are  exempt  be¬ 
cause  at  the  date  of  the  Circular  they  were 


undergoing  a  course  of  training  which  began  f 
prior  to  the  1st  July,  1927.  It  is  suggested  in  ! 
the  Circular  that  the  Local  Authorities  should  1 
follow  a  similar  course.  j 

We  are  satisfied  that  blindness  is  not  a  per¬ 
manently  handicapping  factor  for  blind  per-  1 
sons  taking  up  piano-tuning,  and  that  a  blind  ] 
man  who  passes  the  proposed  examination  | 
should  be  as  fully  competent  to  undertake  this 
work  as  a  sighted  tuner.  It  seems  to  us,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  action  taken  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  regard  to  this  matter  is  fully  jus¬ 
tified,  as  it  should  not  only  safeguard  qualified 
tuners  from  the  competition  of  insufficiently 
trained  persons,  but  also  give  to  the  public  an 
assurance  that  blind  tuners  who  have  passed 
the  examination  will  be  fully  competent  to 
tune  their  pianos  and  to  undertake  what  are 
known  as  tuning  repairs.  ^ 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  record  the 
fact  that  all  the  institutions  are  co-operat¬ 
ing  and  candidates  are  being  presented  by 
the  training  establishments  at  the  three 
examinations  which  are  held  each  year  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  school  terms.  At  the  time  ■ 
of  writing,  eighty-eight  candidates  have  ■ 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  diploma.  I 

It  would  be  very  unjust  to  assume  that,  j 
prior  to  the  granting  of  the  diploma  by 
the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  there 
was  no  method  of  providing  certificates  I' 
for  blind  pianoforte  tuners.  The  trouble  j 
was  that  there  were  too  many  certificates  ' 
issued  and  that  the  standards  of  pro-  I 
ficiency  prescribed  were  far  too  varied. 
This  was  apt  to  give  rise  in  the  public  i 
mind  to  confusion  and  to  a  low  estimate  ^ 
being  formed  of  the  qualifications  and  at-  ' 
tainments  of  blind  professional  men.  An  | 
inestimable  service  has,  therefore,  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  public  in  general,  and  ^ 
upon  blind  workers  in  particular,  by  the 
College  of  Teachers  in  prescribing  a  min¬ 
imum  uniform  standard  of  attainment  to 
which  all  recognized  workers  must  conform  | 
in  the  future.  The  public  are  thereby  guar¬ 
anteed  that  ample  measure  of  protection  ^ 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  while  at  the  j 
same  time  those  in  charge  of  the  training  j 
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establishments  know  full  well  what  service 
they  are  expected  to  render  to  their 
trainees  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  professional  life. 

It  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  be  able 
to  record  the  fact  that  all  the  training  es¬ 
tablishments  have  received  the  proposals 
of  the  College  of  Teachers  with  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  all  are  eontributing  of  their  best 
in  order  that  a  high  standard  of  proficieney 
may  be  realized  and  maintained. 

For  the  guidance  of  those  who  are  desir¬ 
ous  of  pursuing  this  idea  in  their  own 
states  or  countries,  it  will  be  of  service  to 
look  closely  into  the  syllabus  that  has  been 
prepared  for  the  examinations,  for  by  this 
means  we  can  better  appreciate  the  efforts 
being  made  towards  standardization. 

The  important  fact  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  that  the  examinations  are  conducted 
in  part  by  blind  professional  men  who  have 
made  a  high  reputation  for  themselves  in 
their  callings,  and  in  part  by  equally  dis¬ 
tinguished  seeing  men  who  are  practicing 
in  the  profession.  Such  a  happy  and  use¬ 
ful  combination  ensures  the  unimpeach¬ 
able  character  of  the  examination,  placing 
its  bona  fides  beyond  any  kind  of  suspicion 
and  stimulating  confidence  to  an  extent 
that  never  would  have  been  possible  under 
the  old  arrangements. 

Let  us  look,  then,  at  the  syllabus  with 
a  view  to  satisfying  ourselves  as  to  the 
practical  nature  of  the  scheme  it  proposes, 
but,  incidentally,  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  point  of  view  which  has  been  expressed, 
we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  in  extenso 
the  prefatory  note  which  accompanies  this 
syllabus. 


The  task  of  instituting  a  uniform  test  and  a 
National  Diploma  for  blind  pianoforte  tuners 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  College  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Health.  It  had  been  realised  for  some 
time  that  divergences  of  standard  existed  among 
those  Institutions  which  provided  training  in 
this  occupation  and  also  that  in  some  quarters 


the  level  of  attainment  among  the  students  was 
undesirably  low.  It  was  considered  that  the  im¬ 
position  of  a  test  devised  to  meet  all  reasonable 
demands  and  applied  impartially  all  over  the 
country  would  be  the  most  effective  method  of 
securing  a  better  state  of  affairs. 

Pianoforte  tuning  still  provides  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  careers  for  blind  men,  but  both 
for  the  sake  of  the  public  and  the  tuners  them¬ 
selves  a  high  level  of  efficiency  is  essential.  The 
standard  set  in  the  following  examination  is 
considered  by  the  College  as  the  minimum,  and 
any  student  whose  professional  attainments  fall 
below  this  should  not  be  granted  the  formal 
recognition  of  the  Ministry  nor  the  assistance 
of  a  Home  Workers’  Scheme. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  field  of  tuners’ 
repairs,  a  curtailed  syllabus  is  admitted  for  a 
Pass  Diploma,  but  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  on  all  Institutions  professing  to  train 
tuners  that  full  instruction  in  repair  work 
should  be  given.  The  College  would,  indeed, 
urge  on  all  such  Institutions  the  vital  necessity 
of  having  a  fully-equipped  and  adequately- 
staffed  department  for  this  purpose. 

Here,  then,  is  the  syllabus  which  we 
quote  for  the  information  of  those  who 
may  be  concerned  with  instituting  a  simi¬ 
lar  type  of  examination  elsewhere.  Though 
it  is  rather  technical  to  embody  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  this  description,  it  is  essential  for 
the  guidance  of  those  who  intend  to  con¬ 
cern  themselves  with  similar  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  the  standard  of  pianoforte  tuning 
and  to  provide  the  necessary  diploma. 

I.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  raise  the 
pitch  of  a  full  Trichord  Pianoforte  (Upright) 
from  one  of  the  recognised  pitches,  viz.,  517.3 
to  522,  522  to  528,  and  give  proofs  of  (a)  Ac¬ 
curacy  of  Pitch,  (b)  Scale,  (c)  Bass,  (d) 
Treble.  A  period  of  three  hours  will  be  allowed 
for  the  work,  including  the  removing  and  re¬ 
placing  of  parts.  Particular  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  position  of  the  hammer  and  wedge 
in  use,  as  it  is  essential  that  these  should  be 
used  in  such  a  way  as  will  cause  no  damage  to 
the  instrument. 

II.  1.  To  secure  a  Pass  the  candidate  must 
be  prepared  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  re¬ 
place  a  broken  string,  repair  a  broken  hammer 
shank,  to  re-assemble  pedal  work,  and  to  regu¬ 
late  a  note.  These  repairs  may  be  done  on  a 
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vertically  strung  instrument  with  pedal  work 
on  bottom  board.  Honours  candidates  must  re¬ 
place  the  broken  string  of  a  vertically  strimg 
piano  or  an  overstrung  piano  (4th  octave). 
Time  allowed,  2^  hours. 

2.  To  secure  Honours  candidates  will  be  ex¬ 
pected,  in  addition  to  the  above,  to  execute  one 
or  more  repairs  chosen  by  the  examiner  from 
the  following: 

(a)  To  hinge  sticker,  hopper  fly,  or  damper 

lever. 

To  make  and  fit  hopper  string. 

To  make  and  fit  loop  and  spring  in,  or 
for,  loop  and  spring  action. 

To  make  and  fit  underdamper  spring. 

(b)  To  lit  new  tape  or  bush  flange. 

To  recentre  underdamper  butt. 

To  extract  broken  w’rest  pin. 

Honours  candidates  will  be  required  to  re¬ 
move  and  replace  sections,  or  portions  of  sec¬ 
tions,  before  and  after  having  completed  the 
repair  as  required  by  the  Examiner,  i.e.,  the 
candidate  must  take  the  broken  portion  he  is  to 
put  right,  out  of  the  action  and  put  it  back 
again.  Additional  half  hour  allowed. 

III.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  take  a 
viva  voce  examination  on  the  general  construc¬ 
tion  of  pianos,  including  the  construction  and 
working  of  actions  and  pedals,  and  on  the  pro¬ 
fessional  and  commercial  aspects  of  their  work. 

IV.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  remove 
and  replace  parts  necessary  for  the  tuning  of  a 
l)layer-piano,  and  to  take  a  viva  voce  examina¬ 
tion  on  the  positions  of  working  parts  of  a 
player  mechanism. 

V.  Honours  candidates  will  be  expected  to 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  “show  off”  the  in¬ 
strument  after  tuning. 

As  previously  indicated,  examinations 
are  held  terminally,  that  is,  toward  Easter, 
midsummer,  and  Christmas.  The  examina¬ 


tion  is  open  to  students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  course  of  training  at  a  recognized 
institution  for  the  blind  or  can  show  proof 
of  other  adequate  training. 

A  fee  of  one  guinea^  is  charged  each 
candidate  for  the  first  examination,  and  a 
fee  of  half-a-guinea  for  each  subsequent 
examination.  Candidates  failing  to  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  forfeit  the  fee  paid,  unless 
their  reasons  for  absence  are  satisfactory 
to  the  General  Executive. 

To  secure  the  diploma,  candidates  must 
pass  in  all  sections  of  the  examination.  A 
candidate  entering  for  the  first  time  must 
take  the  complete  examination,  but  having 
passed  in  a  section,  need  not  take  it  again. 
Candidates  who  have  obtained  a  “Pass” 
and  desire  to  obtain  “Honours”  may  do  so 
at  a  subsequent  examination,  when  their 
diplomas  would  be  suitably  endorsed. 

Candidates  must  provide  their  own  tools. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  syllabus 
is  a  comprehensive  one  and  prescribes  a 
standard  of  proficiency  which  guarantees 
to  the  public  that  the  work  of  pianoforte 
tuning  will  be  properly  executed  by  any¬ 
one  possessing  the  College  diploma.  In  this 
way  we  anticipate  that  in  a  very  few  years 
the  standard  will  be  considerably  raised, 
thereby  guaranteeing  to  the  general  public 
adequate  protection  for  the  instruments 
they  entrust  to  the  blind  operative,  and  at 
the  same  time  ensuring  that  no  institution, 
society,  or  agency  for  the  blind  will  recog¬ 
nize  any  but  those  who  possess  the  diploma. 

^  About  five  dollars  at  par. 


A  BLIND  MATHEMATICIAN 

Reprinted  from  The  New  Beacon 


Nicholas  saunderson  (See 

Frontispiece)  was  born  in  1682  in  a 
Yorkshire  village  near  Penistone,  and  lost 
his  sight  in  babyhood  as  the  result  of 
smallpox.  HLs  father  was  an  exciseman, 
and  a  large  family  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  do  much  for  the  blind  boy  beyond 
sending  him  to  the  Free  School  at  Peni¬ 
stone,  where  we  axe  told  that  he  soon 
outstripped  his  schoolfellows,  and  learned 
to  speak  and  write  Latin  “as  fluently  and 
correctly  as  English,”  while  he  listened 
to  books  in  Greek  as  if  they  were  in  his 
mother  tongue.  “Unfortunately,”  says  a 
writer  in  the  fifties,  “the  method  adopted 
by  his  preceptor  for  the  instruction  of  this 
remarkable  pupil  has  not  been  preserved 
to  us,”  and  we  can  but  echo  the  regret. 

Probably  Saunderson  soon  learned  all 
that  the  little  school  at  Penistone  could 
teach  him,  and  we  next  hear  of  him  at 
home,  studying  with  his  father,  who  dis¬ 
covered  his  extraordinary  ability  for  fig¬ 
ures,  and  gave  him  such  teaching  as  he 
could.  His  ability  attracted  the  attention 
of  two  or  three  men  of  learning  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  they  undertook  to 
coach  him  in  geometry  and  algebra,  and 
to  lend  him  books,  soon  finding,  however, 
that  their  pupil  was  one  of  those  unex¬ 
plainable  mathematical  geniuses  who  seem 
to  have  some  mysterious  intuitive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  mathematical  truths  that  enable 
them  to  begin  where  most  men  leave  off. 

When  Saunderson  was  about  twenty- 
three,  rumor  of  his  genius  reached  the 
ears  of  a  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  who  was  staying  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  he  visited  the  young  man,  only 


to  find  that  his  abilities  exceeded  the  ex¬ 
pectations  formed  of  him.  It  was  decided 
to. invite  him  to  come  up  to  Christ’s,  and, 
although  he  was  not  admitted  a  member 
of  the  University  or  of  the  College,  the 
story  of  his  exceptional  gifts  aroused  in¬ 
terest  and  sympathy,  and  he  was  given  the 
freedom  of  the  College  Library ;  rooms 
were  allotted  to  him,  while  his  contem¬ 
poraries  offered  to  help  him  as  readers. 

The  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics 
was  approached  in  his  interests,  and  al¬ 
though  it  was  not  usual  for  others  to  lec¬ 
ture  on  mathematics,  he  willingly  assented 
w'hen  he  heard  Saunderson ’s  story,  and 
the  blind  man  decided  to  lecture  on  optics. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  Principia  had  just  been 
published,  and  Saunderson  set  himself  to 
expound  the  Newtonian  philosophy  to  a 
crowd  of  eager  hearers,  curious  to  learn 
what  a  blind  man  could  tell  them  of  light 
and  vision.  And  though  it  may  have  been 
rather  idle  curiosity  which  accounted  for 
the  crowds  who  flocked  to  the  lectures  at 
first,  it  must  have  been  Saunderson ’s 
genius  of  exposition  that  kept  attendances 
at  a  high  level  when  the  novelty  of  the 
lecturer’s  handicap  had  passed  away. 

William  Whist  on,  who  had  succeeded 
Newton  as  Lucasian  Professor,  was  an  ec¬ 
centric,  and  his  unorthodox  religious  views 
led  in  1710  to  his  expulsion  from  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Newton  was  still  living  and  was 
consulted  as  to  his  successor,  and  his 
choice  fell  on  Saunderson.  However,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Saunderson ’s  mathe¬ 
matical  abilities  were  far  in  excess  of 
other  competitors  for  the  vacant  post,  he 
was  technically  not  eligible,  and  the  Chan- 
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cellor  of  the  University  was  obliged  to 
approach  Queen  Anne.  She  agreed  to  con¬ 
fer  upon  him  the  degree  of  ^I.A.,  and  in 
1711  he  was  formally  elected  Lucasian 
Professor,  delivering  an  oration  “in  very 
elegant  Latin  and  a  style  truly  Cicero¬ 
nian,”  which  did  credit  to  the  Free  School 
of  Penistone. 

A  few  years  later  he  was  made  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1728  George 
II,  when  on  a  visit  to  Cambridge,  sum¬ 
moned  him  to  an  audience  at  the  Senate 
House  and  forthwith  created  him  a  Doctor 
of  Laws. 

His  materialism  and  agnosticism  served 
to  alienate  him  from  some  of  those  who 
have  written  of  him.  “The  theory  of  num¬ 
bers  was  his  deity,  and  he  worshipped  it 
with  all  his  soul.  .  .  .  The  blind  of  the 
present  day  have  Saunderson  as  a  great 
warning  of  how  little  worldly  success  can 
do  to  promote  happiness  here,”  writes  W. 
H.  Levy.  But  others  speak  of  him  more 
generously,  and  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  at¬ 
tended  his  lectures  as  an  undergraduate, 
described  him  as  a  man  who  had  lost  the 
use  of  his  own  sight  but  taught  others  to 
use  theirs,  while  Edmund  Burke  wrote 
warmly  of  “this  man”  who  “taught 
others  the  theories  of  those  ideas  which 
they  had,  and  which  he  himself  undoubt¬ 
edly  had  not.” 

Personally  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  considerable  charm,  intensely  hard 
working,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his 
students,  untiring  on  their  behalf,  cheer¬ 
ful,  a  witty  conversationalist,  and  fond 
of  company.  Such  at  least  is  the  verdict 
of  one  writer  upon  him,  and  the  eulogy 
goes  on  to  say  that  he  was  “imbued  with 
a  love  of  truth  that  knew  no  compromise 
and  a  hatred  of  duplicity  w'hich  impelled 
him  at  all  times  and  at  all  costs  to  speak 
his  mind.”  Levy,  however,  put  things 
more  bluntly:  “He  was  imperious  in  tem¬ 
per  and  given  to  violent  bursts  of  pas¬ 


sion.”  His  portrait,  which  depicts  him 
handling  a  sphere,  does  not  tell  us  very 
much  and  shows  him  in  the  fashion  of 
those  days,  bewigged  and  voluminously 
begowned. 

As  a  blind  man,  we  are  told  that  his 
sense  of  touch  was  extraordinarily  delicate, 
and  there  is  a  pleasant  little  story  of  a 
common  room  scene  at  Christ’s,  when,  with 
a  party  of  other  Fellows,  he  turned  over 
some  so-called  Roman  coins,  and  was  able 
to  reject  as  counterfeit  some  of  the  coins 
which  had  deceived  experts.  Ilis  hearing 
was  acute,  and  we  are  told  that  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  various  Cambridge  courts  from 
the  sound  of  his  footsteps  on  the  paving 
(surely  not  a  very  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment).  He  had  that  “sense  of  obstacles” 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  from  re¬ 
cent  psj'chological  writers,  was  fond  of 
music,  and  enjoyed  playing  the  flute;  it 
was  said  that  he  could  distinguish  very 
minute  differences  of  tone. 

He  invented  a  board  for  working  out 
arithmetical  calculations,  which  he  called 
his  “palpable  arithmetic,”  and  which 
consisted  of  numerous  tiny  squares,  with 
pins  at  the  intersecting  points  of  every 
line.  Diderot  recommended  it  in  a  letter 
to  a  blind  friend  as  likely  to  be  extremely 
useful  to  her  should  she  “ever  be  seized 
with  the  inclination  of  making  long  cal¬ 
culations  by  touch.” 

Saunderson  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six, 
and  the  story  of  his  last  moments  has  been 
vividly  told.  A  clergyman  called  in  by  the 
family  to  reason  with  the  dying  man  could 
make  no  impression  on  his  lack  of  or¬ 
thodoxy  till  he  reminded  him  that  his 
heroes,  Newton  and  Clarke,  had  held  the 
Christian  faith.  Saunderson  was  impressed, 
and  acknowledging  that  it  would  be  pre¬ 
sumptuous  for  him  to  deny  what  Newton 
had  affirmed,  died  with  the  words  “Oh, 
God  of  Clarke  and  Newton,  have  mercy 
upon  me”  on  his  lips. 
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GRIESBACII  published  his  study  in 
1899 :  in  1918  another  careful  experi¬ 
mental  comparison  of  the  blind  and  the  see¬ 
ing  was  published  by  C.  E.  Seashore,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Psychology  in  the  University  of 
Iowa.  With  Seashore’s  account  we  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  meager  experimental  literature  pub¬ 
lished  since  Griesbach’s  work  and  the  arti¬ 
cles  since  Seashore.  A  few  words  from  his 
introduction  will  show  the  attitude  with 
which  he  approached  the  problem. 

Seashore’s  Comparative  Study  of  the 
Blind  and  the  Seeing  in  1918 

Through  years  of  experience  in  the  labora¬ 
tory,  the  conviction  has  gradually  grown  upon 
me  that  a  more  radical  distinction  should  be 
made  between  sensitiveness  and  the  ability  to 
use  a  sense;  i.e.,  between  inborn  sensory  capac¬ 
ity  and  acquired  ability  or  skill.  From  time  to 
time  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  compar¬ 
ing  my  own  sensitiveness  in  touch  and  hearing 
with  that  of  blind  persons  distinguished  for 
ability  in  guiding  themselves  by  hearing  and 
touch;  and  in  no  case  did  I  find  that  the  blind 
persons  possessed  any  significant  superiority  to 
myself  in  sensitiveness  to  touch  and  hearing, 
although  some  of  the  blind  persons  experimented 
upon  were  noted  for  their  wonderful  perform¬ 
ances  in  hearing  and  touch. 

We  finally  found  an  opportunity  to  put  the 
matter  to  an  accurate  and  crucial  test.  Sixteen 
blind  students  from  the  low^a  College  for  the 
Blind  at  Vinton,  Iowa,  and  fifteen  pupils  from 
the  Iowa  City  High  School  were  selected  as 
cases  for  comparison.  The  ages  of  the  blind 
ranged  from  sixteen  to  twenty-six,  and  of  the 
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seeing  from  fourteen  to  nineteen.  In  selecting 
the  blind,  only  those  were  chosen  who  had  been 
totally  blind  for  more  than  five  years,  who  were 
generally  otherwise  both  mentally  and  physically 
sound,  and  were  now  in  high  school  grades.  This 
resulted  in  the  selection  of  the  ablest  pupils  in 
the  school.  The  seeing  pupils  were  taken  at  ran¬ 
dom,  being  selected  by  the  principal  on  the 
ground  of  convenience  of  schedule.  On  each  of 
these  the  following  six  measures  were  made. 

1.  Localization  of  sound 

Griesbach  had  found  no  superiority  on 
the  part  of  his  blind  subjects.  Krogius,  in 
1905,  tested  twenty  blind  girls  and  claimed 
that  their  sound  localization  was  more 
exact  than  that  of  seeing  subjects.  In  1907 
he  criticized  Griesbach’s  work,  performed 
a  new  series  of  experiments  using  another 
method,  and,  on  the  basis  of  six  thousand 
measurements,  claimed  a  clear  superiority 
for  the  blind.  In  general,  he  found  among 
the  blind  only  about  one-half  as  many  mis¬ 
takes  as  among  the  seeing.  Seashore  used 
the  latest  refinements  of  apparatus  and 
method,  which  he  describes  as  follows : 

Discrimination  for  the  direction  of  sound  was 
measured  in  terms  of  the  angular  displacement 
in  the  horizontal  plane  directly  in  front  of  the 
observer.  A  click  in  a  telephone  receiver  served 
as  stimulus.  The  receiver  was  mounted  at  one 
end  of  a  two-meter  bar  which  was  pivoted  at 
the  middle  and  carried  a  pointer  running  over  a 
scale  of  degrees  at  the  other  end.  This  apparatus 
was  mounted  at  such  distance  in  front  of  the 
observer  that  the  receiver  moved  at  the  distance 
of  one  meter  from  the  center  of  the  head.  The 
click  was  produced  by  the  rapid  make  and  break 
of  the  circuit  through  the  mercury  key. 
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Seashore  found  the  blind  slightly  su¬ 
perior.  The  blind  varied  more  than  the  see¬ 
ing,  however,  and  the  best  single  record 
was  made  by  a  seeing  subject. 

2.  Discrimination  of  the  intensity  of  sound 
Griesbach  had  found  great  individual 
differences  in  auditory  acuity,  but  no  real 
inequality  between  the  blind  and  the  see¬ 
ing  as  groups.  Waidele  (1905)  asserted 
that  not  only  were  there  numerous  blind 
persons  in  whom  superior  auditory  acuity 
could  not  be  found,  but  that  many  suffer 
from  diseased  conditions  of  the  ears,  and 
hence  have  inferior  hearing.  Kunz,  in  1908, 
tested  thirty-eight  blind  and  five  seeing 
subjects  with  a  watch  and  found  the  aver¬ 
age  distance  at  which  the  sound  was  audi¬ 
ble  for  the  blind  to  be  311  cm.,  and  for 
the  seeing  374  cm.  Ilbrter,  in  1913,  using 
a  tuning  fork  which  was  allowed  to  ring 
off,  came  to  the  same  conchision  as  Gries¬ 
bach. 

Seashore  used  a  precise  instrument  of 
his  own  invention — an  audiometer — in 
which  tones  could  be  produced  by  a  hun¬ 
dred-vibration  electro-magnetic  fork.  Two 
tones  were  given  successively,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  asked  to  decided  whether  the  second 
tone  was  stronger  or  weaker  than  the  first. 
He  found  no  decided  superiority  either 
for  the  blind  or  for  the  seeing,  and  no 
great  differences  in  variability  within  the 
groups.  The  best  record  was  made  by  a 
seeing  subject — the  same  individual  who 
had  been  most  successful  in  the  localiza¬ 
tion  of  sound. 

Hayes,  in  1933,  reports  a  recent  study  in 
which  the  acuity  of  hearing  of  ninety-two 
blind  boys,  eighty-four  blind  girls,  and 
nineteen  seeing  women  was  determined  by 
the  use  of  a  delicate  audiometer  of  the 
Western  Electric  Company.  No  sensory 
compensation  could  be  discovered  when  the 
blind  were  compared  with  the  seeing.  On 
the  whole,  the  blind  did  not  hear  as  well. 
A  second  study  measured  the  ability  of 


blind  and  blindfolded  seeing  subjects  to 
recognize  the  contents  of  small  boxes 
through  a  combination  of  auditory  and 
muscular  cues.  When  shaken,  the  small 
objects  in  the  boxes — nails,  coins,  tacks, 
beans,  etc. — gave  sounds  differing  in  in¬ 
tensity,  pitch,  and  quality,  while  arousing 
varied  muscular  impressions,  thus  appar¬ 
ently  approximating  situations  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  blind.  The  results  showed  no 
clear  superiority  for  either  the  blind  or  the 
seeing  in  number  of  trials  or  number  of 
mistakes  per  trial  while  learning  the  series. 
But  in  total  time  required,  the  seeing  were 
clearly  superior  to  the  blind. 

Discrimination  of  lifted  weights 

Very  little  attention  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  the  kinaesthetic  sensations  of  the 
blind  except  in  the  experiments  with  lifted 
weights.  Biirklen  cites  a  few  experiments 
giving  contradictory  results.  Schaefer  and 
Mahner,  in  1905,  tested  deaf,  blind,  and 
seeing  subjects  and  rated  them  in  order 
for  ability  in  discriminating  between 
weights,  the  deaf  best,  the  blind  second, 
and  the  seeing  third. 

Seashore  used  a  set  of  wooden  bottles  of 
the  same  size  but  varying  in  weight,  ar¬ 
ranged  on  a  small  revolving  table  so  that 
any  desired  weight  might  be  swung  into 
position  without  noise.  The  subjects  were 
blindfolded.  Seashore  found  the  blind  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  seeing.  The  blind  and  the  see¬ 
ing  showed  about  the  same  amount  of  va¬ 
riability,  and  the  best  record  was  shared 
by  a  blind  and  a  seeing  subject.  There 
were  more  extremely  poor  records  among 
the  results  for  the  blind. 

A  somewhat  different  type  of  test  with 
weights  was  used  by  Hayes  in  1929.  In 
one  of  the  Binet  intelligence  tests,  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  asked  to  arrange  in  order  a  series 
of  boxes  weighing  3,  6,  9,  12,  and  15  gms. 
respectively.  Hayes  found  the  blind  clearly 
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inferior  to  the  seeing.  In  standardizing 
this  test  for  the  seeing,  Terman  (1916) 
reported  that  at  nine  years  of  age  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  children  could  pass  the 
test ;  Hayes  found  that  blind  children  must 
be  twelve  years  of  age  to  do  as  well  and 
therefore  moved  the  test  forward  to  the 
twelfth  year  in  his  revision  for  use  with 
the  blind. 

4.  Discrimination  of  passive  pressure 

Griesbach  had  found  that  on  the  hands 
of  blind  subjects  a  more  intense  stimula¬ 
tion  w'as  needed  to  produce  a  sensation  of 
pressure  than  was  the  case  with  the  see¬ 
ing.  This  was  especially  noticeable  on  the 
tips  of  the  index  fingers,  which  were  often 
quite  unequal  in  sensitivity. 

Stratton  (1903),  Professor  of  Psychology 
in  the  University  of  California,  reported 
that  one  of  his  students  had  found  a  de¬ 
cided  superiority  in  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  blind  to  slight  pressure. 

Kunz,  in  1907,  made  an  extended  exam¬ 
ination  of  twenty  blind  subjects  using  as 
stimuli  hairs  on  various  parts  of  the  head 
and  hands.  He  found  such  wide  variations 
in  different  parts  of  the  skin  that  he  de¬ 
spaired  of  determining  a  normal  pressure 
threshold.  Krogius  (1907)  claims  the  blind 
are  somewhat  superior  to  the  seeing  in 
sensitivity  to  a  hair  stimulus. 

Seashore  used  a  very  delicate  pressure 
balance,  which  could  be  adjusted  to  exert 
slight  pressures  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
third  phalanx  of  the  first  finger.  The  sub¬ 
ject  was  asked  to  judge  whether  the  sec¬ 
ond  pressure  of  each  pair  was  stronger  or 
weaker  than  the  first. 

Seashore  found  the  blind  somewhat  su¬ 
perior  to  the  seeing,  but  also  somewhat 
more  variable  in  their  records. 

5.  Discrimination  in  active  pressure 

Grieshach’s  tests  showed  Kunz  why  his 
fine  tactual  maps  were  a  failure,  and  Kunz 


thought  he  detected  an  inverse  relation¬ 
ship  between  active  touch  and  passive 
touch,  for  the  fingers  used  in  reading  tac¬ 
tual  type  w’ere  less  sensitive  than  the  other 
fingers  to  passive  stimulation  with  the 
aesthesiometer. 

Seashore  attempted  to  compare  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  blind  and  the  seeing  in  an 
unlearned  activity  involving  a  use  of  ac¬ 
tive  pressure  similar  to  its  use  in  every¬ 
day  life.  His  plan  was  to  determine  under 
how  many  thicknesses  of  paper  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  wire  hair  could  be  located  by 
active  exploration  with  the  tip  of  the  first 
finger.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  plate 
glass  disc  of  10  cm.  in  diameter  mounted 
so  as  to  revolve  freely.  A  copper  wire 
about  the  diameter  of  the  average  human 
hair  was  stretched  across  the  plate  glass, 
and  the  ends  firmly  fastened.  Discs  of 
paper  cut  from  Old  Veda  Bond  were 
placed  over  this  wire,  and  the  blindfolded 
observer  was  required  to  locate  the  wire 
by  touch.  Starting  with  ten  sheets,  five 
sheets  were  added  for  each  trial  until  a 
failure  occurred ;  then  a  single  sheet  was 
taken  off  or  added  till  the  greatest  thick¬ 
ness  through  which  the  wire  could  be  lo¬ 
cated  had  been  determined.  The  record  is 
therefore  given  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
sheets  of  paper  covering  the  wire.  To  one 
who  has  not  performed  the  test,  the  actual 
results  w’ill  seem  to  be  very  wonderful 
achievements.  In  this  test  much  depends 
upon  economic  procedure  in  hunting.  The 
observers  were  therefore  carefully  taught 
how  to  proceed :  e.  g.,  to  run  the  tip  of 
the  finger  from  left  to  right,  and  if  the 
w’ire  was  not  found  in  that  stroke,  to  run 
it  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  first;  the 
wire  being  found  by  such  an  economic 
procedure,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to 
trace  it.  If  it  was  not  found  in  the  first 
tw’o  strokes,  these  cardinal  movements  were 
continued  until  the  observer  acknowledged 
failure.  This  test  .seems  to  measure  just 
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tlie  ability  which  would  be  used  in  such 
activities  as  detecting  the  margin  of  a 
printed  page  by  touch,  reading  raised 
print  through  several  thicknesses  of  paper, 
or  playing  the  piano  with  a  cloth  spread 
over  the  keys,  quoted  by  Ilawkes  as  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  fineness  of  touch  developed  by 
the  blind.  But  Seashore  found  the  blind 
inferior  to  the  seeing.  The  average  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  was  36  sheets,  as  against 
an  average  of  30  sheets  for  the  seeing.  The 
highest  blind  record  was  38  sheets.  Four 
seeing  subjects  did  better  than  this,  find¬ 
ing  the  wire  through  40,  41,  45,  and  48 
sheets,  respectively.  The  poorest  record  for 
the  .seeing  was  18  sheets,  for  the  blind,  10. 

Profes.sor  Katz  (1920),  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rostock,  Germany,  reports  results 
of  experiments  with  active  touch  which  are 
no  le.ss  surprising  than  Seashore’s.  When 
pieces  of  paper  varying  in  thickness  are 
examined  between  the  thumb  and  index 
finger,  differences  in  thickness  of  0.01  mm. 
are  clearly  distinguished;  and  when  sur¬ 
faces  are  explored  by  the  fingers,  differ¬ 
ences  in  roughness  can  be  detected  when 
the  changes  in  level  actually  amount  to 
only  a  few  thousandths  of  1  mm.  Burklen 
suggests  that  this  heightened  sensitivity 
may  account  for  the  oeea,sionally  reported 
cases  of  discrimination  of  color  by  touch, 
the  slight  tactual  differences  of  various 
fabrics  .serving  as  a  cue  to  the  colors  with 
which  they  are  dyed.  Katz  (1925)  makes 
the  interesting  .sugge.stion  that  the  tactual 
reading  of  ink  print  by  mediums,  which  is 
popularly  attributed  to  the  iise  of  occult 
powers,  may  be  explained  by  the  a.ssump- 
tion  of  a  heightened  tactual  sensitivity  in 
the  trance  state. 

6.  Tartual  space  discrimination 

Many  comparisons  of  the  blind  and  the 
seeing  have  been  made  by  the  method  of 
two-point  stimulation.  Griesbach  thought 
the  blind  .slightly  inferior  to  the  seeing 


in  this  te.st ;  others  found  them  superior 
and  explained  their  superiority  in  terms 
of  practice  in  touching.  Seashore  discov¬ 
ered  no  significant  differences  between  the 
two  groups.  He  made  careful  determina¬ 
tions  of  the  two-point  threshold  on  the  tip 
of  the  first  finger  and  on  the  inside  of  the 
forearm  5  cm.  above  the  wrist.  For  both 
groups,  the  average  attainment  was  1.3 
mm.  on  the  finger-tip  and  25  mm.  on  the 
arm.  Among  the  blind  the  best  record  was 
0.6  mm.  on  the  finger-tip,  and  the  poorest 
record  was  2.3  mm.  Among  the  seeing  the 
be.st  record  was  0.2  mm.  and  the  poorest 
2.1  mm.  The  seeing  made  two  records  that 
were  better  than  any  of  the  blind  records. 
The  average  attainment  recorded  by  Sea¬ 
shore  for  both  blind  and  seeing  Ls  quite 
close  to  that  recorded  for  the  seeing  by 
Griesbach. 

In  1925,  Brown  and  Stratton,  at  the 
University  of  California,  published  a  study 
in  which  a  clever  mechanical  device  was 
used  for  stimulating  two  points  at  a  time, 
and  statistical  methods  were  employed  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  results.  Their 
festhesiometer  consisted  of  a  board  upon 
which  tiny  steel  posts  were  arranged  in 
rows  an  inch  apart,  over  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  moved  the  finger.  This  device  was 
planned  to  do  away  with  suggestion  and 
lessen  the  .strain  of  expectation.  The  re¬ 
sults  showed  the  blind  superior  to  the  see¬ 
ing.  In  order  of  efficiency,  the  totally 
blind  from  birth  .stood  highest ;  next  came 
the  totally  blind,  those  partially  blind 
from  birth,  those  partially  blind,  and  la.st 
the  seeing.  These  results  suggest  that  then- 
device  measured  training  rather  than  ele¬ 
mentary  sensitivity — the  training  obtained 
through  reading  braille  with  the  fingers. 

The  results  obtained  by  Professor  Ren- 
shaw  (19.30),  of  Ohio  State  University,  by 
a  different  method,  point  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion.  This  author  found  blind  adults 
superior  to  blindfolded  seeing  adidts  in 
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the  ability  to  localize  a  spot  stimulated  on 
the  arm  by  pointing  to  it  with  a  wooden 
surgical  applicator  held  in  the  free  hand. 
But  blind  children  were  less  successful 
than  blindfolded  seeing  children.  Seeing 
children  apparently  use  two  methods  of 
localizing,  tactual-kinsesthetic  cues  and  vis¬ 
ual  cues.  Congenitally  blind  children  have 
only  the  tactual-kinsesthetic  cues,  but  by 
the  time  they  have  grown  up  become  very 
skilful  in  their  use.  Seeing  adults,  having 
found  visual  cues  far  superior  to  the  others, 
have  come  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  vis¬ 
ual  cues,  and  when  they  are  blindfolded 
are  relatively  helpless  without  them. 

7.  Taste  and  smell  sensitivity 
Seashore  did  not  follow  Griesbach  in 
testing  tbe  blind  in  taste  and  smell,  but 
Mahner  in  1909  reported  that  the  blind 
surpass  the  deaf  in  taste  and  smell  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  that  both  groups  surpass 
the  seeing.  Sternberg  (1910)  reports  an 
experiment  with  a  surprising  list  of  sub¬ 
jects — cats,  a  human  anencephalus,  some 
suckling  infants,  twelve  children  between 
eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age  (four  blind, 
four  deaf-mutes,  and  four  normal)  and 
certain  sick  children  and  adults.  He  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  mechanism  for  sharplj'  dif¬ 
ferent  reactions  to  different  tastes  is  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  human  foetus  before  birth ; 
that  cats  are  highly  sensitive  to  taste  and 
smell  differences ;  that  sensitiveness  to  taste 
is  heightened  in  gastric  disorders ;  that  the 
lack  of  sight  or  hearing  improves  the  dif¬ 
ferential  sensitivity  for  taste  and  smell. 

Dr.  French,  Superintendent  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  School  for  the  Blind,  reports  the 
result  of  utilizing  the  blind  as  expert 
ta.sters. 

...  A  trial  in  one  of  the  great  importing 
houses  demonstrate*!  that  while  the  blind  may 
become  equal  to  seeing  tasters,  the  process  is  one 
of  education,  not  of  increased  acuteness.  Data 
regarding  the  trial  of  blind  “tasters”  were  se¬ 
cured  directly  from  members  of  the  firm  by 
the  writer.  The  testimony  of  1908  was  to  the 


effect  that  two  blind  men  had  been  taken  on 
trial  and  were  not  proving  satisfactory;  seeing 
tasters  were  verj'  superior,  the  best  being  an 
inveterate  “boozer”  and  smoker,  the  implication 
l)eing  that  not  acuteness  of  the  senses  of  smell 
and  taste  but  their  education  was  the  most 
important  factor.  After  a  lapse  of  over  ten 
years,  another  member  of  the  firm  reported 
(1919)  that  the  blind  tasters  had  “made  good” 
and  that  (he  thought)  one  factor  of  their  suc¬ 
cess  lay  in  their  complete  reliance  on  taste 
and  smell,  with  no  effort  to  judge  quality  by 
sight,  aroma  being  the  quality  par  excellence 
whereby  coffee  and  tea  must  be  judged. 

8.  Sensitiveness  to  changes  in  temperature 
Apparently  Kunz  (1907)  did  the  first 
experimental  work  on  the  sensitivity  to 
temperature  among  the  blind.  Ilis  ten 
blind  and  two  seeing  subjects  were  asked 
to  hold  their  hands  in  two  wooden  bowls 
of  warm  water  and  after  ^4  minute  to 
judge  which  was  warmer.  All  sensed  the 
difference  between  36°  and  36.5°C.,  some 
depending  exclusively  upon  sensitiveness 
in  the  face  and  others  upon  sensitiveness 
from  face  and  hands ;  no  superiority  of  the 
blind  was  established.  In  later  experiments, 
a  deaf-blind  subject  detected  a  difference 
of  0.2°C.,  and  the  threshold  for  the  seeing 
was  determined  at  0.2° — 0.125°C.  Krogius 
(1907)  found  the  blind  more  sensitive  than 
the  seeing  on  the  right  eyelid.  When  metal 
cylinders  filled  with  water  at  42°C.  were 
brought  near  the  face,  they  were  detected 
by  the  seeing  at  13.5  cm.,  by  the  blind  at 
33.7  cm.  The  cylinders  were  black  and 
white  in  alternate  longitudinal  stripes,  and 
when  the  cylinders  were  brought  near  the 
face  and  rotated,  the  seeing  could  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  heat  of  the  black  and 
white  stripes  only  when  water  of  42°C. 
was  used.  The  blind  could  distinguish  when 
the  cylinders  were  empty  or  when  filled 
with  water  of  room  temperature.  Wfilfflin 
(1908),  using  Goldscheider’s  warm  and 
cold  metal  points  on  the  foreheads  of  many 
blind  and  seeing  subjects,  found  no  su¬ 
periority  for  the  blind. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND 

Biennial  Convention -St.  Louis,  Missouri-June  25-28,  1934 -Tentative  Program 


MONDAY  EVP]NING 

Addresses  of  Welcome 

Honorable  Guy  B.  Park,  Governor  of 
Missouri 

Honorable  Bernard  F.  Dickmann,  Mayor 
of  St.  Louis 

Response  to  Addresses  of  Welcome^ 
President ’.s  Address 

C.  A.  Hamilton  (New  York) 

Informal  Reception 

TUESDAY"  MORNING 

Minimum  Educational  E.ssentials 
O.  H.  Burritt  (Pennsylvania) 

Discussion 

I.  S.  Wampler  (Tennessee) 

New  Ideals  for  Changing  Conditions 
A.  J.  Caldwell  (Louisiana) 

Discussion 

M.  R.  Vevle  (Minnesota) 

W riting  Taught  With  the  Idea  of  Personal 
Satisfaction  or  Commercialism 
C.  E.  Kaufman  (Colorado) 

Discussion^ 

Report  on  Uniform  Statistics  of  the  Blind 
Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay  (New  York) 
Discussion^ 

11:00  A.M. — Round  Tables 
Superintendents  and  Principals 
In  charge  of  J.  F.  Bledsoe  (Maryland) 
High  School  Department  Teachers^ 
Elementary  Department  Teachers^ 
Music  Teachers 

In  charge  of  C.  N.  Roberts  (Michigan) 

*  Speaker.^  to  be  announced. 


Phj’sical  Education^ 

Industrial  Teachers^ 

Matrons,  Supervisors,  and  Superintend¬ 
ents’  Wives^ 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 

Training  the  Retarded  Blind 
Mrs.  Jessie  Royer  Greaves  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania) 

Discussion^ 

Report  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind 

Robert  B.  Irwin  (New  York) 

Report  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind 
A.  C.  Ellis  (Kentucky) 

Report  of  the  Braille  Committee 
L.  W,  Rodenberg  (Illinois) 

Discussion^ 

TUESDAY  EVENING 

Social  Science  of  the  Blind 
F.  M.  Andrews  (Massachusetts) 
Discussion^ 

Girl  Scouting  for  the  Blind 
Mrs.  Louis  Burlingham  (Missouri) 
Discussion 

Miss  Elizabeth  Dodson  (Missouri) 

^lusic 

Osbourne  M.  McConathy  (Illinois) 
Discussion 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve  (New  York) 

Address  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Lee,  State  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Education  (Missouri) 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND 
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WEDNESDAY—'  ‘  TEACHERS  ’  DAY  ’  ’ 

The  Application  of  the  Principles  of  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind 

Mrs.  M.  Genevieve  Coville  (Virginia) 
Discussion^ 

Pre-School  Training 

Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield  (Xew  Jersey) 
Discussion^ 

How  i\Iay  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  Be  of  Most  Service  to 
Teachers?^ 

Discussion 
Eber  L.  Palmer 

Training  Our  Pupils  for  the  Worthy  Use  of 
Leisure  Time^ 

Discussion^ 

Round-table  Discussions 
Science  Section: 

The  Place  of  Science  in  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  CurrieulunP 

Our  New  Course  in  General  Science’ 
What  Science  Teaching  is  Advisable 
in  our  High  Schools?’ 

Language  Section: 

The  Teaching  of  Language  in  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  Grades’ 

A  Course  in  Literature  for  our  Junior- 
Senior  High  Schools’ 

Foreign  Languages  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind’ 

Vocational  Section: 

Changes  in  Vocational  Opportunities 
in  Recent  Years’ 

Vocational  Training  in  the  Light  of 
Present  Day  Objectives’ 
Salesmanship’ 

Education  in  Workshoi)s  for  the 
Blind’ 


Special  Teachers’  Section: 

The  Proper  Functions  of  the  Sight- 
Saving  Class’ 

Special  Problems  of  the  Day  School’ 
Home  Teaching  of  the  Blind’ 

The  Adjustment  of  the  Older  New 
Pupil’ 

Physical  Education  Section: 

The  Effects  of  Changing  Ideals  upon 
our  Physical  Education  Programs’ 
Corrective  Therapy’ 

The  Contribution  of  Boy  Scouting  to 
the  Physical  Improvement  of  our 
Pupils’ 

The  Value  and  Teaching  of  Eurythmics 

THURSDAY  MORNING 

Certification  of  Teachers 
P.  C.  Potts  (Idaho) 

Discussion 

P.  A.  Smoll  (New  Mexico) 

The  ^lental  Hygiene  of  the  Blind 
R.  W.  Woolston  (Illinois) 

Discussion 

C.  J.  Settles  (Florida) 

Report  on  Survey  and  Work  for  Adult 
Blind 

Charles  B.  Hayes  (New  York') 
Discussion’ 

Vocational  Industries  for  the  Blind 
Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay  (New  York) 
Discussion’ 

11:00  A.J/. — Round  Tables  to  be  the  same 
as  on  Tuesdaj'  morning. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON 
Sight-Seeing  Tour  of  the  City 


'  Speakers  to  be  announeed. 
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THURSDAY  NIGHT 

(.'oncert  by  tlip  Southside  Lions’  Seventy- 
piece  Band 

Directed  by  J.  L.  Iluber  (Missouri) 
Report  of  Credentials  Committee^ 

Report  of  Necrolofry  ('oniinittee 

F.  E.  Palmer  (Iowa) 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee 
R.  S.  French  (('alifornia) 

Report  of  Auditiiifr  Committee 
Mrs.  O.  W.  Stewart  (Oklahoma) 

Report  of  Nominating;  Committee 

G.  Farrell  (Massachusetts) 

Industrial  Exhibit  will  be  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Farrell. 

INFORMATION  IN  REGARD  TO 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

Superintendents  and  wives,  or  any  otlier 
couples,  may  be  accommodated  with  double 


room  and  bath  as  follows: 

Hotel  Saum,  1919  S.  Grand. . . .  $2.50 
Melbourne  Hotel,  Grand  &  Lin- 

dell  .  4.00 

Chase  Hotel,  12  N.  Kiiif'shigh- 

way  .  3.50 

Statler  Hotel,  9th  &  Washin<'ton  4.50 
Kiiif^sway  Hotel,  108  N.  Kin".s- 
hi<rhway  .  3.00 


The  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  will 
be  able  to  accommodate  fifty  men  and  fifty 
women  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  day  for 
lodtriiifr  and  $1.50  per  day  for  meals.  Those 
takin*'  meals  here  will  be  expected  to  pay 
for  the  full  session. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  ac¬ 
commodations,  write  Superintendent  S.  M. 
Green,  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 


FEDERAL  STAND  CONCESSIONS 

A  new  bill  (II. R. 8520)  to  provide  for 
the  operation  of  stands  in  Federal  build¬ 
ings  by  blind  persons  was  introduced  in 
Congress  by  Congressman  Matthew  Dunn 
on  March  7.  The  new  bill  was  prepared 
by  the  conference  of  workers  for  the  blind 
which  met  in  New  York,  December  27  and 
28,  and  accepted  by  ^Ir.  Dunn  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  H.  R.  5694 — May  19,  1933, 
covering  much  the  same  subject,  which  he 
had  introduced  previously. 

H.R.8520  proposes  to  open  Federal 
buildings  for  the  operation  of  stands  by 
competent  blind  persons;  to  establish  with¬ 
in  the  Post  Office  Department  a  Bureau 
for  the  Blind  to  Issue  licenses  for  such 
stands;  to  provide  for  a  Director  of  the 
Bureau,  appointed  by  the  President  at  a 
salary  of  from  five  thousand  to  seven  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  per  year,  and  an  unpaid  Ad- 
vi.sory  Council  composed  of  blind  persons, 
persons  connected  with  organized  work 
for  the  blind,  and  others ;  and  to  define 
the  conditions  under  which  licenses  may 
be  granted. 

Readers  will  remember  that  the  confer¬ 
ence  which  met  in  New  A"ork  in  December 
requested  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  to  appoint  a  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  to  which  this  matter  might  be  re¬ 
ferred.  and  directed  this  committee  to 
carry  on  two  activities:  (1)  to  work  for 
a  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  order  of  June,  1933,  opening  Fed¬ 
eral  buildings  to  the  blind,  and  (2)  in  its 
discretion,  to  work  for  the  passage  of  the 
bill  approved  by  the  conference,  it  being 
understood  that  either  plan  would  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  workers  for  the  bliml. 

With  regard  to  the  President’s  order, 
we  are  advised  that  the  Administration  is 
still  making  a  careful  study  of  the  entire 
subject.  A  fav<*rable  interpretation,  if 
secured,  would,  of  cour.se,  render  unneces¬ 
sary  any  special  legislation  on  the  subject. 


'■  Speakers  to  be  aiiiiouiiced. 


OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  BLINDNESS 

Residential  and  Day-School  Classes  for  the  Blind,  United  States,  1932-1933 

Number  or  Pupils  Pupils  Blinded  by  O.  N. 
Name  op  School  or  class  Total  New  Total  New 


Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind . 

Alabama  School  for  Negro  Deaf  and  Blind . 

Arizona  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind . 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind . 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Colored  Blind . 

California  School  for  the  Blind . 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . 

Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind . 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

Florida  Si'hool  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  (Department 

for  the  Colored) . 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind . 

Georgia  School  for  the  Colored  Blind . 

Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind . 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind . 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind . 

Kansas  School  for  the  Blind . 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind . 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Colored  Blind . 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Negro  Blind . 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind . 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  (Department  for  Colored 

Blind  and  Deaf) . 

Massachusetts — Perkins  Institution  and  Massaiihusetts 

School  for  the  Blind . 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind . 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind . 

Mississippi  School  for  the  Blind . 

Mississippi — F*iney  Woods  Country  Life  School  for  Col¬ 
ored  (Department  for  the  Blind) . 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind . 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind . 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind . 

New  Jersey — St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the  Blind . 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind . 

New  York  Institute  for  the  FMucation  of  the  Blind . 

New  York  State  Sc;hool  for  the  Blind . 

New  York — Catholic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  New  York 

City . 

North  Carolina  State  ScIkkiI  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf 
North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  C'olored  Blind  and 
Deaf . 


Total 

New 

Total 

New 

nrolment  Admissions 

Enrolment 

Admissions 

5490 

810 

658  (11.9%)  54  (6.7%) 

4949 

724 

626  (12.6%)  51  (7%) 

168 

24 

43 

6 

32 

N.R. 

.N.R. 

N.R. 

22 

4 

1 

0 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

116 

21 

17 

0 

66 

9 

10 

1 

65 

11 

7 

1 

61 

8 

N.A. 

N.A. 

18 

1 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.F. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

28 

6 

0 

0 

274 

31 

27 

1 

153 

26 

17 

1 

173 

32 

29 

2 

116 

13 

10 

1 

136 

18 

40 

4 

16 

2 

9 

1 

81 

11 

5 

0 

34 

7 

19 

0 

86 

16 

7 

0 

23 

3 

4 

0 

280 

39 

11 

0 

187 

27 

10 

1 

121 

24 

10 

0 

72 

N.R. 

2 

N.R. 

18 

3 

3 

0 

104 

20 

20 

0 

21 

1 

5 

0 

59 

8 

7 

0 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

102 

13 

35 

0 

167 

29 

16 

2 

171 

30 

10 

1 

30 

N.R. 

0 

N.R. 

r  180 

1 

21 

0 

3 

1 

90 

12 

0 

1 

N  R.  indicates  that  no  report  was  made.  n.a.  indieaU^s  that  information  was  not  available. 

^Totals  and  percentases  include  only  the  schools  which  reported  both  enrolment  and  numb.^r  blinded  by  op  hthalmia  nt^onatorum. 
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Number  of 

Pupils 

Pupils  Blinded  by  0.  N. 

Name  of  School  or  Class 

Total 

New 

Total 

New 

Enrolment  Admissions 

Enrolment 

Admissions 

North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind . 

35 

3 

0 

0 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

225 

34 

36 

1 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind . 

148 

17 

30 

1 

Oklahoma  Institute  for  Colored  Blind,  Deaf  and  Orphans 

12 

1 

0 

0 

Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

48 

16 

6 

1 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

246 

40 

36 

4 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind . 

Pennsylvania — Royer-Greaves  .School  for  the  Blind, 

161 

9 

33 

4 

King  of  Prussia . 

Pennsylvania — St.  Mary’s  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Lans- 

19 

0 

3 

0 

dale . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  (De- 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

partment  for  the  Colored) . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

South  Dakota  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

50 

7 

9 

2 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind . 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  (Department  for  the  Col- 

192 

38 

22 

9 

ored) . 

39 

2 

N.R. 

N.F. 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind . 

Texas  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institute  for  Colored 

240 

44 

34 

0 

Youths . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

28 

2 

0 

0 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

Virginia  State  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind  Chil- 

90 

16 

8 

1 

dren . 

29 

7 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

106 

0 

4 

0 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

N.R. 

21 

N.A. 

N.A. 

West  Virginia  School  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind. . . 

20 

2 

0 

0 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind . 

170 

34 

31 

2 

Day  School  Classes — Total .  5tl  86  32  (5.9%)  3  (3.5%) 

California — I^ong  Beach .  2  1  0  0 

Ix)s  .\ngeles .  62  14  4  0 

Georgia — .\tlanta .  10  1  0  0 

Illinois — Chicago .  91  12  2  0 

Louisiana — New  Orleans .  n.r.  n.r.  n.r.  n.r. 

Michigan — Detroit .  47  7  7  1 

Grand  Rapids .  1.5  3  2  1 

Minnesota — Minneapolis .  49  6  2  0 

St.  Cloud .  4  0  1  0 

St.  Paul .  3  0  0  0 

New  Jersey— Elizabeth .  6  1  0  0 

Jersey  City .  14  2  1  0 

Newark .  17  1  1  0 

Paterson .  17  3  1  9 

New  York — Buffalo .  18  5  2  1 

New  York  City .  101  21  1  0 

Ohio — Cincinnati .  10  2  1  0 

Cleveland .  28  2  3  0 

Toledo .  8  11  0 

Youngstown .  13  1  2  0 

Pennsylvania — Johnstown .  16  2  0  0 

Wisconsin — Milwaukee .  10  1  1  0 
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PERKINS  PSYCHOLOGICAL  SERVICE 
A  plan  for  psychological  service  has 
been  set  up  at  Perkins  Institution  whereby 
all  the  expert  facilities  of  its  staff  and 
equipment  are  available  to  those  in  charge 
of  work  with  the  blind  in  New  England. 
The  plan  enables  the  authorities  to  call 
upon  the  Perkins  staff  to  give  mental  or 
achievement  tests,  make  aptitude  studies 
or  to  provide  such  other  psychological 
service  as  may  be  needed.  The  service  also 
covers  case  visiting  by  a  trained  worker, 
corrective  speech  diagnosis  and  recom¬ 
mendations  for  treatment,  advice  from 
physiotherapists,  vocational  guidance,  and 
educational  testing  with  recommendations 
for  grade  placement.  Such  a  plan  of  serv¬ 
ice,  national  in  scope,  was  recommended 
by  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection.  Perkins  is  follow¬ 
ing  this  recommendation  and  making 
available  to  the  territory  that  it  serves  the 
highly  specialized  service  and  counsel 
which  has  been  planned  for  its  ow'n  pupils. 

Two  years  ago  the  Department  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  and  Research  was  established  to 
deal  with  problems  pertaining  to  pupils’ 
need  of  individual  care.  The  excellent  work 
that  was  being  done  at  Perkins  in  the 
Department  of  Applied  Psychology,  the 
Department  of  Special  Studies,  as  well  as 
the  w'ork  of  the  teachers  of  Corrective 
Gymnastics  and  Corrective  Speech,  was 
co-ordinated  in  this  Department.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  home  visiting,  the  keeping  of  all 
records,  and  the  conduct  of  all  studies  and 
surveys  were  brought  into  the  department 
so  that  all  that  pertained  to  individual 
care  w'ould  be  centralized.  Through  this 
organization  all  modern  facilities  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  problem,  retarded,  or  gifted  chil¬ 
dren  are  available.  In  order  to  extend  this 
service  to  those  outside  the  school  and  to 
enable  Perkins  to  render  assistance  to 
other  agencies,  the  plan  of  psychological 
service  has  been  set  up. 


On  January  10,  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  adopted  the 
plan  for  psychological  service,  thereby 
bringing  all  of  the  New  England  States 
officially  into  the  plan.  The  other  states 
accepted  the  service  earlier  in  the  year, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  work  has 
already  been  carried  on  under  the  plan. 
New  Hampshire  now  brings  all  prospec¬ 
tive  pupils  to  the  school  for  testing  before 
applying  for  admission,  and  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  authorities  have  consulted  with 
us  on  several  cases.  Under  the  plan,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  have  made  many  visits 
to  Connecticut  for  testing  and  counsel,  and 
are  working  with  the  staff  of  the  Farming- 
ton  Nursery.  Arrangements  are  now  being 
made  to  respond  to  calls  from  the  authori¬ 
ties  in  Rhode  Island. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  blind  in  all  the 
states  look  upon  this  service  as  a  valu¬ 
able  form  of  co-operation  with  the  school 
to  which  they  send  their  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children,  while  the  authorities  at 
Perkins  are  glad  to  share  the  facilities 
which  they  possess  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Gabriel  Farrell 

HOME  TEACHERS’  CONFERENCE 

The  sixth  biennial  conference  of  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  will 
be  held  at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind,  Philadelphia,  September  5,  6  and  7 
of  this  year. 

Membership  in  the  association  is  open  to 
active  and  retired  home  teachers,  as  well 
as  to  supervisors  or  assistants  in  such  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  New  England  States, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 

There  will  be  an  exhibit  of  home  teach¬ 
ing  appliances  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting 
and  several  speakers  nationally  known  in 
work  for  the  blind  will  be  invited  to  address 
the  conference. 
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OUTLOOK 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  in  promptly  no¬ 
tice  of  change  of  address, 
giving  both  old  and  new;  al¬ 
ways  state  whether  the 
change  is  temporary  or  per¬ 
manent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 
COPYRIGHT,  APRIL 

1934 


BROOKLYN  CENSUS  OF  THE 
BLIND 

A  census  of  the  blind  of  Brooklyn  has 
been  undertaken  by  a  special  committee 
representing  the  principal  organizations 
for  the  blind  of  Brooklyn  and  other  co-op¬ 
erating  groups  including  the  public 
schools,  parochial  schools,  and  eye  clinics. 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  the  National  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  are  lending  active  sup¬ 
port.  The  project  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  and  is  staffed  by  C.W.A.  workers. 
The  purpose  of  the  census  is  to  study  the 
facts  brought  out  through  registration  and 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  existing  agencies  for  the  blind  meet 
the  needs. 

The  Borough  of  Brooklyn  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  approximately  2,700,000.  This  is 
the  first  effort  to  make  a  comprehensive 
listing  of  all  blind  persons  and  those  hav¬ 
ing  seriously  defective  vision,  in  the  history 
of  Brooklyn.  A  house-to-house  canvass  w'as 
considered  but  the  idea  was  abandoned  as 
impracticable  because  of  the  limited 
amount  of  time  that  the  services  of  C.W.A. 
workers  might  be  assured.  The  plan 
adopted  for  securing  as  complete  a  regis¬ 


tration  as  possible  has  been  two-fold:  (a) 
lists  have  been  secured  from  organizations 
for  the  blind  and  general  welfare  agen¬ 
cies;  (b)  600,000  registration  cards  have 
been  circulated  through  the  public  schools, 
churches,  the  Police  Department,  and  Post 
Office  Department,  chain  store  systems, 
and  other  sources.  The  public  schools,  the 
police,  and  post  offices  are  co-operating  un¬ 
der  departmental  authorization. 

A  carefully  planned  publicity  campaign 
has  helped  greatly  towards  the  success  of 
the  project.  Twenty-eight  Brooklyn  daily 
and  weekly'  publications  have  given  promi¬ 
nent  space  to  the  purposes  of  the  census 
and  have  urged  prompt  registration.  At 
the  office  of  the  Census  Committee,  work¬ 
ers  are  receiving  returns  and  tabulating 
results,  while  a  staff  of  twenty-eight  field 
workers  are  visiting  and  securing  data  for 
future  study. 

When  the  registration  is  completed,  a 
survey  of  existing  services  available  to  the 
blind  will  be  made  and  a  program  recom¬ 
mended  for  consideration.  This  will  envis¬ 
age  the  co-ordination  of  services  offered 
b\'  existing  agencies,  the  necessary  devel¬ 
opment  of  additional  services,  and  the 
elimination  of  overlapping  and  duplication 
of  work. 

A  committee  of  ophthalmologists  will 
consider  the  medical  findings  of  the  survey, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  a  program  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness  will  be  under¬ 
taken.  It  is  too  early  to  report  on  registra¬ 
tion  figures  and  details  of  procedure.  A 
statement  will  be  issued  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  when  the  first  part  of  the  survey,  cov¬ 
ering  the  registration  of  the  blind,  has 
been  completed. 

Grace  S.  Harper,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  a  Census  of  the  Blhid  of 

Brooklyn 
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NEW  HEADS  AT  SUNSHINE  HOME 

The  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  at  Summit, 
N.  J.,  is  now  able  to  announce  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield  as  Di¬ 
rector.  At  present  Miss  Maxfield  can  give 
only  part  time  to  the  Home,  since  she  is 
still  acting  as  Director  of  Personnel  and 
Research  at  Perkins  Institution  in  Water- 
town,  Mass.  In  September,  however,  she 
will  be  able  to  devote  full  time  to  the  Home. 

Miss  Maxfield,  who  became  interested  in 
work  for  the  blind  while  a  student  at  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  w'as  on  the  staff  of  Per¬ 
kins  Institution  as  psychometrist  for  five 
years.  She  went  from  Perkins  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  where  she 
was  Supervisor  of  Educational  Research. 
At  the  end  of  eight  years  she  left  the 
Foundation  to  return  to  Perkins  to  the 
position  which  she  now  holds. 


Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield 


While  at  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  Miss  Maxfield  established  The 
Teachers  Forum,  the  only  professional 
periodical  for  teachers  of  the  blind  in  this 
country,  and  served  as  its  editor  until  last 
year. 

During  the  last  few  years.  Miss  Maxfield 
has  become  more  and  more  impressed  w’ith 
the  importance  of  studying  the  preschool 
blind  child.  In  co-operation  w'ith  the 
Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  other  nurseries 
for  the  blind,  and  with  the  New  York  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  and  Classes  for  the 
Blind  in  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  she 
made  a  study  of  the  preschool  child  with 
severe  visual  defect,  w'hich  will  serve  as  a 
basis  for  further  research. 

The  position  of  Director  is  a  newly 
created  one  at  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home, 
and  is  made  necessary  by  the  extension  of 
the  program  at  that  institution,  which  is  to 
be  put  into  effect  in  the  fall.  Miss  Max- 
field’s  time  will  be  given  primarily  to  the 
development  of  a  program  for  the  study 
of  the  special  needs  of  preschool  children 
suffering  from  visual  handicap,  so  that 
necessary  adaptations  can  be  made  in  play 
materials  and  in  methods  of  training.  On 
her,  also,  will  fall  the  responsibility  of  de¬ 
veloping  an  extension  servdce  which  will 
carry  the  influence  of  the  Home  to  those 
blind  babies  who  can  safely  be  reared  in 
their  own  family  circles. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Snell  Murphy,  R.N.,  who 
came  to  the  Home  in  February  as  Superin¬ 
tendent,  will  continue  in  that  office,  and 
will  have  the  full  responsibility  of  manag¬ 
ing  the  institution,  and  supervising  the 
children’s  activities  outside  of  school  hours. 
She  is  well  qualified  to  make  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  live  at  the  Nursery  a  true  home 
in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Mrs.  Murphy  began  her  career  as  a 
teacher  in  an  English  boarding-school. 
After  reaching  America,  .she  taught  for  two 
years  in  a  private  school  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
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giving  up  this  work  to  enter  the  Toledo 
Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses,  from 
which  she  graduated  in  1910. 

Mrs.  Murphy  was  for  several  years 
Special  Eye  Nurse  for  the  Ohio  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind.  After  the  great  ex¬ 
plosion  in  Halifax,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murphy 
were  sent  to  Nova  Scotia  to  take  entire 
charge  of  the  eight  hundred  persons  with 
eye  injuries,  and  those  blinded  by  the  ex¬ 
plosion. 

As  Mrs.  Murphy’s  husband  was  later  ap¬ 
pointed  Superintendent  of  a  state  school 
for  the  blind,  she  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  know  blind  children  of  all  ages.  After 
her  husband’s  death,  sbe  became  Field  Sec¬ 
retary  for  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  and  has  also  had 
administrative  experience  in  an  orphanage. 

The  combination  of  these  two  leaders  in 
work  for  the  blind  will  undoubtedly  make 
of  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  an  outstand¬ 
ing  center  in  this  phase  of  work  for  the 
blind. 

NEW  WORKERS  IN  MICHIGAN 

For  the  second  time  in  seventy-one  years. 
Michigan  “went  Democratic”  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  was  elected.  The  inevitable 
results  were  changes  in  many  Michigan  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  of  course,  these  included 
those  serving  the  blind. 

Clarence  E.  Holmes,  Superintendent  of 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind  in  Lansing 
for  the  past  thirty -two  years,  was  replaced 
by  Josef  G.  Cauffman.  The  two  outstanding 
efforts  of  Mr.  Holmes  during  his  superin¬ 
tendency  were  the  rebuilding  of  practically 
the  entire  plant,  and  the  inauguration  of 
the  practice  of  sending  blind  students  to 
the  Michigan  State  College  in  East  Lan¬ 
sing.  During  their  college  course,  the  .stu¬ 
dents  boarded  at  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  were  transported  by  bus  to  tbe  college. 

Mr.  Cauffman,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Holmes, 


John  F.  Hill 


a  native  of  Michigan,  was  graduated  from 
the  public  schools  of  his  home  town,  Do- 
wagiac.  After  graduation  from  one  of 
Miehigan’s  normal  schools,  he  completed 
his  education  with  high  honors  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California.  Upon  his  return  to 
his  native  state  he  entered  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  and,  prior  to  his  appointment, 
served  for  nine  years  as  principal  of  the 
Dowagiac  High  School. 

Mr.  Cauffman  has  taken  up  his  new 
duties  with  enthusiasm  and  energy.  He  is 
much  interested  in  all  phases  of  Boy  Scout 
work — indeed  had  become  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  executives  in  this  splendid  move¬ 
ment.  This  will  serve  him  well  in  his  new 
enterprise. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  changes  Mr. 
Cauffman  made  after  his  appointment  was 
to  make  Mr.  C.  Nevison  Roberts  the  head 
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of  the  Music  Department.  Mr.  Roberts  is 
well  known  to  many  workers  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  country  because  of  his  tire¬ 
less  service  in  behalf  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  as  its 
secretary  prior  to  1909. 

Mr.  Roberts  graduated  from  the  Michi¬ 
gan  State  School  for  the  Blind  in  1901, 
from  the  Nebraska  University  School  of 
Music  in  1908.  After  successfully  teaching 
at  Union  College,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  he 
returned  to  Lansing  in  1913  where  he  has 
served  as  organist  of  St.  Mary’s  Church 
for  the  past  twenty  years.  During  that 
time,  he  has  missed  only  sixteen  Sundays. 
He  was  appointed  as  Director  of  Music  in 
the  School  for  the  Blind  March,  1934. 

Another  graduate  of  the  Michigan  State 
School  for  the  Blind  benefited  by  the 
political  upheaval  is  “Jack”  Hill,  who,  in 
February,  was  appointed  Superintendent 
of  the  Michigan  Employment  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  which  is  located  in  Saginaw. 
Mrs.  Hill  was  a  former  teacher  at  the  school 
in  Laasing.  Both  she  and  her  husband  have 
been  sincere  friends  of  the  blind  for  many 
years,  and  those  who  know  them  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  they  will  render  a  fine  service 
to  those  enrolled  at  the  Institution. 

Perhaps  no  greater  compliment  can  be 
paid  to  these  three  appointees,  Mr.  Cauff- 
man,  Mr.  Roberts,  and  Mr.  Hill,  than  to 
say  that  they  have  the  hearty  endorsement 
of  the  blind  and  their  friends  throughout 
Michigan. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER  FOR 
B.B.C 

IMiss  ^label  Rainbow,  medical  social 
worker,  began  her  work  as  supervisor  of 
the  medical  social  service  activities  of  the 
Department  for  the  Blind  and  the  Crippled, 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  in  February’’. 

Miss  Rainbow  is  a  native  of  California 
and  received  her  early*  education  and 


nurse’s  training  in  that  state.  Her  post¬ 
graduate  work  was  secured  at  hospitals  in 
New  York  City,  and  she  later  served  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  social  service  de¬ 
partments  of  various  New  York  haspitals. 

During  the  World  War,  she  rendered 
distinguished  service  with  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  in  France.  After  the 
armistice,  she  returned  to  hospital  social 
service  work  in  New  York,  from  which  field 
she  resigned  to  become  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Oakland  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Miss  Rainbow  is  a  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Nurses’  Association,  National  Organi¬ 
zation  of  Public  Health  Nursing,  and  other 
allied  organizations.  Recently  Miss  Rain¬ 
bow  spent  some  weeks  in  Vienna  studying 
the  results  of  a  socialized  government  in 
connection  with  housing,  health,  socialized 
medicine,  municipal  kindergartens,  and 
maternity  homes. 

The  Department  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Crippled  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari¬ 
ties  •  feels  that  Miss  Rainbow’s  unusual 
background  and  experience  will  be  of  ma¬ 
terial  assistance  in  further  developing  the 
medical  social  service  activities  with  which 
this  department  is  concerned. 


CHARLES  M.  ANDERSON 


Mr.  Charles  M.  Anderson,  member  of  the 
Florida  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  an 
active  worker  for  the  blind  people  of  that 
state,  died  in  Jacksonville  in  February. 

Mr.  Anderson,  who  w’as  himself  without 
sight,  was  both  a  business  man  and  a  song 
writer.  During  1928  and  1929,  he  worked 
for  the  passage  of  the  law  establishing  the 
Florida  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
and  after  its  enactment,  continued  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  blind. 
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ROBERT  IRVING  BRAMHALL 

It  is  a  cause  of  great  regret  to  learn  that 
early  in  March  Robert  Irving  Bramhall, 
who,  for  more  than  eleven  years,  had  been 
a  most  capable  director  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Division  for  the  Blind,  left  this  work. 

Mr.  Bramhall  was  born  in  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts,  and  acquired  his  primary 
and  secondary  education  there.  He  received 
his  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees  at  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  took 
post-graduate  work  at  Harvard  University. 
Entering  the  educational  field,  he  held  posi¬ 
tions  as  high  school  principal,  head  of  a 
high  school  history  department,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  and  head  of  the  Teachers 
Registration  Bureau  of  the  Massachusetts 


Robert  I.  Bramhall 


State  Department  of  Education.  From  this 
last  position  he  was  transferred  to  the  di¬ 
rectorship  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind 
under  the  same  department. 

The  blind  say  of  Mr.  Bramhall  that  he 
manifests  infinite  patience  in  discussing 
plans  for  the  education  and  employment  of 
individuals — that  he  looks  on  the  bright 
side  of  life,  cheering  the  discouraged,  and  i 
can  listen  attentively  to  the  troubles  of 
others,  putting  himself  into  their  places, 
making  wise  and  helpful  judgments  which 
he  assists  them  to  carrj'  out. 

The  same  qualifications  which  have  en¬ 
deared  him  to  the  blind  of  Massachusetts 
have  made  him  a  leader  in  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  country,  and  he  has  served  in 
many  capacities  in  the  leading  national  or¬ 
ganizations,  among  them  as  secretary  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  and  as  secretary  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  Executives  of 
State  Associations  and  Commissions  for  the 
Blind.  Mr.  Bramhall  was  one  of  the  or¬ 
ganizers  of  this  last-named  group. 

The  good  wishes  of  his  thousands  of 
blind  friends  and  of  his  associates  in  other 
organizations  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
country  will  be  with  him  wherever  he  may 
be  called  to  work. 

Lydia  Y.  Hayes 
ERIC  WESSBORG 

Workers  will  learn  with  regret  of  the 
departure  of  Erie  Wessborg  from  the 
superintendency  of  the  Michigan  Employ¬ 
ment  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Saginaw. 

Mr.  Wessborg  came  to  the  Saginaw  In¬ 
stitution  in  November,  1928,  at  a  time  when 
the  institution’s  affairs  were  in  such  a 
serious  condition  as  to  be  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  both  the  blind  people  of  Michi¬ 
gan  and  the  state  officials  as  well.  From  that 
time  until  he  relinquished  his  office  on 
February  1  of  this  year,  he  has  pursued  a 
policy’  which  has  placed  the  institution’s 
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affairs  on  an  efficient,  humanitarian  basis. 
He  made  contracts  with  the  Tykall  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  which  operated  originally  only 
in  Wisconsin,  thereby  bringing  to  the  blind 
workers  of  Michigan  the  excellent  market¬ 
ing  and  sales  facilities  of  that  organization. 
He  expanded  the  institution’s  activities  so 
that  they  extended  beyond  the  four  walls 
of  the  broom  and  mop  factory  and  set  up 
a  comprehensive  program  for  those  work¬ 
ing  on  various  articles  in  their  homes. 

Mr.  Wessborg  at  all  times  enjoyed  the 
universal  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
fellow-townsmen  and  the  whole-hearted  co¬ 
operation  of  the  blind  of  this  state.  This  is 
as  much  as  any  man  can  ask  for. 

I  Mr.  Wessborg  is  now  employed  as  special 
service  man  for  the  Equitable  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.,  in  Saginaw. 

La  Verne  Roberts 

I  GEORGE  S.  WILSON 

[  Mr.  George  S.  Wilson,  Superintendent  of 
I  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind  for  thirty- 
six  years,  resigned  March  9,  1934.  In  years 
I  and  in  length  of  service,  Mr.  Wilson  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  super¬ 
intendent  in  the  western  hemisphere,  and 
probably  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  Greenfield,  Indiana,  at 
the  time  he  was  elected  to  superintend  the 
Indiana  School  for  the  Blind  at  In¬ 
dianapolis  and  had  previously  been  a  suc- 
f  cessful  teacher  and  principal  in  the  schools 
of  central  Indiana. 

Immediately  upon  assuming  the  super¬ 
intendency  of  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Mr.  Wilson  began  an  extensive  study  of 
I  the  problems  of  the  sightless,  and  through 
reading,  travel,  and  professional  associa¬ 
tions  became  well  informed  on  all  phases 
of  the  education  of  blind  children. 

To  IMr.  Wilson  belongs  much  credit  for 
the  adoption  in  1917  of  braille,  grade  one 
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George  S.  Wilson 

and  a  half  as  the  uniform  type  for  the 
blind  in  place  of  the  several  systems  of 
embossed  type  which  had  been  in  use  prior 
to  that  time. 

For  thirty-three  years  Mr.  Wilson  was 
one  of  a  committee  of  three  to  select  all 
material  printed  at  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  and  he  gave  of  his 
time  and  ability  unreservedly. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  a  profound  student ;  he 
has  a  keen  sense  of  humor ;  he  is  extremely 
fair  and  just  and  always  able  to  under- 
.stand  the  viewpoint  of  any  who  seek  his 
guidance  or  help. 

Although  his  long  years  of  service  and 
loyalty  have  won  for  him  a  well-deserved 
vacation,  his  many  friends,  young  and  old, 
will  miss  the  helpful  talks  and  sound  ad¬ 
vice  which  are  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
have  come  under  his  influence. 

Ln^LiAN  Ball  Heim 
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MISS  MARY  CHAMBERLAIN 

Miss  Mar>’  C.  Chamberlain,  who  for 
twenty-six  years  served  as  Librarian  for 
the  Blind  in  the  New  York  State  Library, 
retired  on  January  1,  1934. 

MRS.  ISABEL  KENNEDY 

Mrs.  Isabel  W.  Kennedy,  Secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 
for  twenty-eight  years,  resigned  that  office 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year  in  order  to 
devote  her  full  time  to  the  Blind  Relief 
Fund  of  Philadelphia  wdiich  she  founded 
in  1909  and  of  which  she  has  been  the 
secretary. 

The  following  resolution  of  appreciation 
was  passed  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 
at  its  meeting  on  January  31,  1934: 

Whereas,  The  long,  effective  and  faith¬ 
ful  services  of  Mrs.  Isabel  W.  Kennedy,  as 
Executive  Secretary  of  this  Society,  merit 
the  warmest  expressions  of  appreciation  of 
the  Board  of  Managers,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  To  place  on  the  minutes  of  the 
Society  an  expression  of  the  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  of  the  Board  to  Mrs.  Kennedy 
for  the  leading  part  she  has  played  for 
twenty-eight  years  in  conducting  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  organization  with  such  dis- 
tingui.shed  fidelity  and  ability  and  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  presented  to  her. 

(Signed)  James  M.  Anders,  M.D. 

(Signed)  Ellis  A.  Gimbel, 

Vice-President 

(Signed)  J.  Rodman  Paul, 

Member  of  the  Board 


ANOTHER  MAGAZINE  IN  MOON  TYPE 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America  has  be¬ 
gun  the  publication  of  a  magazine,  The 
New  Moon,  which,  as  its  name  suggests,  is 
printed  in  Moon  type. 

The  printing  is  done  from  stereotyped 


plates,  and  the  lines,  contrary  to  the  usual 
custom  in  Moon  type,  read  always  from 
left  to  right.  ^lany  readers  have  already 
signified  their  approval  of  thus  innovation. 

The  subscription  price  of  the  magazine 
is  $2.50  per  year  for  blind  individuals  and 
$5.00  per  year  for  libraries. 

DUNN  BILL  IN  BRAILLE 

H.R.  8520,  the  bill  to  open  Federal 
Buildings  to  sightless  stand  operators, 
which  was  introduced  in  Congress  by  Con¬ 
gressman  Dunn,  has  been  put  into  braille 
by  the  Braille  Institute  of  America.  Copies 
may  be  had  for  ten  cents  each  from  the 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  741  North 
Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


GARDENING  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  possibilities  oF  gardenins  as  a 
recreation  and  possible  source  of  income 
For  those  without  sight. 

Reprinted  from  the  Outlook  Price  15  cents 


APPLIANCES  AND  GAMES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  American  Foundation 
For  the  Blind  carries  a  Full 
line  oF  appliances  and 
games  manuFactured  by  the 
National  Institute  For  the 
Blind,  London,  England. 

Price  list  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York 


FOREIGN  NEWS 
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THE  BLIND  IN  JAPAN 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  S.  Nakao  of  the  Akasaka 
Primary  School  for  the  Blind  in  Tokyo : 

“The  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
blind,  held  in  Tokyo  on  February  5  and  6, 
had  an  attendance  of  about  three  hundred 
blind  men  and  women. 

“A  resolution  was  pa.s.sed  strongly  op¬ 
posing  the  government’s  plan  to  put  mas- 
.sage  into  the  domain  of  physicians,  on  the 
ground  that  this  plan,  if  put  into  force, 
would  prove  a  menace  to  the  livelihood  of 
the  blind. 

“It  was  decided  that  a  petition  should 
be  drawn  up  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of 
a  ‘Blind  Persons’  Act’  at  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Diet,  and  sent  to  Mr.  S.  Takagi, 
blind  member  of  Parliament.” 


BRAILLE  NEWSPAPER 
France’s  thirty  thousand  sightless  are 
to  have  a  daily  newspaper  printed  in  braille. 
The  name  of  it  will  be  Read.  It  will  con¬ 
tain  important  news  of  the  day  and  several 
features  of  special  interest  to  the  blind. 


RUSSIAN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 
November  27-30,  1933,  at  Kazan  (the 
center  of  the  Autonomous  Tartar  Repub¬ 
lic)  a  plenary  session  of  the  Central  Board 
of  the  All-Russian  Society  of  Blind  Per¬ 
sons  took  place,  at  which  the  results  of 
the  work  of  ten  years  were  summed  up  and 
further  ways  of  development  were  planned. 

Thirty-three  thousand  blind  men  and 
women  \vere  found  to  be  members  of  this 
society,  of  which  number  twenty-two  thou¬ 
sand  blind  persons  comprise  a  network  of 
labor  organizations.  The  majority  of  the 
blind  are  working  in  special  workshops, 
according  to  the  VOS  system,  and  in  As¬ 


sociations  (“artels”)  for  the  Cooperation 
of  Invalids. 

The  VOS  has  ninety -five  training  work¬ 
shops  of  its  own,  in  which  about  four 
thousand  blind  persons  receive  vocational 
training.  Three  thousand  blind  children 
are  pupils  of  special  schools,  while,  as  an 
experiment,  one  hundred  children  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  attend  ordinary  schools  along 
with  such  children  as  are  not  blind.  Three 
hundred  persons  are  students  of  advanced 
schools  and  of  colleges. 

In  a  series  of  geographical  centers,  im¬ 
portant  undertakings  of  the  factory  type 
are  being  established,  the  largest  of  which 
will  be  the  Leningrad  Combine  (still  in 
the  making),  planned  for  eight  hundred 
blind  workmen.  The  principal  product  of 
this  works  will  be  electric  motors. 

One  of  the  main  problems  of  the  Society 
is  a  shifting  of  the  labor  methods  of  the 
blind  to  more  and  more  skilled  levels, 
as  well  as  an  increase  of  its  efficiency.  In 
this  respect  we  must  note  the  work  of  the 
Tiflotechnical  Section,  in  w^hich  quite  a 
number  of  blind  inventors  take  part.  The 
Leningrad  Institute  of  Scientific  Research 
in  Studies  and  the  Organization  of  Invalid 
Labor  develops  its  work  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection. 

In  1934  the  organization  of  the  Society 
will  undergo  a  change  with  a  view  to  being 
adapted  to  industrial  principles,  that  is, 
its  lower  groups  wdll  be  equivalent  to  in¬ 
dustrial  units:  workshops,  “artels,”  fac¬ 
tory  schools,  etc. 

NEWS  FROM  DR.  LOWENFELD 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Jewish  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind  in  Vienna,  has  left  that 
position  to  become  director  of  a  boys’ 
orphanage.  Dr.  Lowenfeld,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  visited  the  United  States 
several  years  ago  to  study  educational 
methods  for  the  blind. 
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IN  THE  MORNING  MAIL 

Every  mail  brings  to  Foundation  headquarters  letters  containing  questions  or  comments 
relating  to  work  for  the  blind.  Believing  that  the  subjects  discussed  have  a  wide 
interest,  the  Outlook  xvill  print  excerpts  from  some  of  these  letters  in  each  issue. 


BRAILLE  PUBLISHING  IN  CHINA 

The  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  from 
China  will  interest  the  book-lovers  among  our 
readers : 

The  braille  printing  press  is  another  hope 
which  has  been  dear  to  my  heart  for  several 
years  but  has  not  yet  been  realized.  So  far  as 
I  know,  there  is  but  one  small  braille  press 
in  this  great  land  of  China  for  all  its  blind 
who  read.  Then  where  do  we  get  all  the  books 
we  use?  We  copy  every  one  of  them  by  hand 
on  braille  slates,  one  copy  at  a  time,  pricking 
them  out  letter  by  letter  with  a  little  pointed 
stylus,  an  almost  inconceivably  tedious,  labo¬ 
rious  task.  Whenever  we  need  a  new  book  in 
the  school,  or  whenever  one  of  our  teachers 
wants  a  certain  book  for  her  personal  use,  it 
is  necessary  for  a  dictator  and  a  writer  to 
spend  hours  upon  hours  in  producing  a  single 
copy,  and  each  succeeding  copy  requires  nearly 
as  long.  For  this  reason  our  educated  Chinese 
blind  are  suffering  from  book  poverty  and  are 
sadly  handicapped  by  the  scarcity  of  litera¬ 
ture  to  which  they  have  access.  It  will  be  one 
of  the  crowning  moments  of  my  life  when 
I  see  a  braille  printing  press  at  work  here 
on  our  premises  turning  out  books  which  can 
be  freely  circulated  among  and  read  by  all  the 
Cantonese-speaking  blind  who  can  read.  It  will 
make  no  difference  to  us  if  our  first  press 
should  be  a  small,  old-fashioned  affair,  too  slow 
to  meet  the  present  day  needs  of  the  western 
world,  for  it  will  be  so  much  swifter  and  better 
than  anything  we  have  had  that  we  shall  call 
it  wonderful.  It  is  my  dream,  too,  to  use  our 
own  graduate  pupils  to  do  just  as  much  of 
the  work  connected  with  the  printing  as  they 
can  possibly  do,  thus  opening  up  a  new  line 
of  occupation  for  those  who  are  capable. 

— Mrs.  Mary  Knap  Burtt 
Sun  Laap  School  for  the  Blind, 
Shiu  Hing,  South  China. 

MORE  ABOUT  GARDENING 

The  following  comments  came  in  response 
to  the  articles  on  “Gardening  for  the  Blind,” 
published  in  recent  issues  of  the  Outlook: 

I  was  much  interested  in  your  article  in  the 
last  issue  on  gardening.  I  am  wondering  if 
there  has  been  much  experimenting  along  this 


line  in  our  country.  I  know  that  a  number  do 
a  little  gardening  but  they  do  it  in  a  rather 
haphazard  way.  It  seems  to  me  methods  might 
be  worked  out  which  would  make  this  possible 
and  practical  to  the  blind,  especially,  the  many 
who  have  partial  sight. 

Doubtless  many  in  the  state  schools  are  from 
rural  homes.  Perhaps  they  might  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  experiment  during  the  summer.  I  have 
in  mind,  for  an  illustration,  an  active,  intel¬ 
ligent,  ambitious,  ’teen  age  boy  in  our  State 
School  who  is  practically  blind.  His  parents 
say  that  he  is  despondent  at  home  because  he 
feels  he  can  do  so  little.  If  they  could  be  in¬ 
structed  to  set  aside  a  little  plot  of  ground 
for  him  and  would  give  him  a  little  help  at 
first,  he  might  furnish  the  family  with  vege¬ 
tables,  earn  a  little,  and  be  working  toward 
the  future.  Possibly  prizes  would  arouse  in¬ 
terest,  could  such  a  thing  be  arranged. 

According  to  report  the  government  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  make  possible  the  purchase  of  small, 
rural  homes  without  cash  down  payment  and 
on  easy  terms.  Should  this  materialize  it  would 
give  blind  people  an  opportunity  to  get  started. 

MOON  TYPE  MAGAZINES 

With  the  inauguration  of  two  Moon  type 
magazines  in  this  country,  the  following  in¬ 
formation  is  of  particular  interest: 

These  two  magazines  are  in  advance,  as  far 
as  production  methods  are  concerned,  over  the 
still  conservative  and  expensive  method  pursued 
in  England  of  the  type-setting  process,  whilst 
the  two  magazines  in  question  will  be  embossed  j 
from  stereotyped  brass  plates. 

The  founder  and  director  of  the  Xavier  Free 
Publication  Society  for  the  Blind,  incorporated 
in  1904,  designed  the  first  stereotyping  Moon 
machine  in  the  country,  and  published  the  first 
book.  The  Baltimore  Catechism  of  Christian 
Doctrine  in  two  volumes,  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1916. 

Shortly  after  its  publication  inquiries  were 
made  about  the  Xavier  Moon  Stereotyping 
Machine  from  London  and  Vienna.  The  World 
War,  however,  put  an  end  to  all  further  in¬ 
quiries  and  correspondence  on  the  subject. 

Xavier  Free  Publication  Society  for  the  Blind 
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News  items  from  agencies  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  desired 
for  these  pages.  All  manuscripts  should  he  in  the  Editor’s  hands  four  weeks 
before  the  date  of  publication. 


Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind — Dur¬ 
ing  the  mouth  of  P^ebruary,  Miss  Susan  M. 
Bassett,  representing  the  Louisiana  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  Mrs.  Louise 
B.  Hine,  field  Agent  for  the  Louisiana  School 
for  the  Blind,  made  a  survey  of  three  rural 
parishes  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  talking  to  all  of  the  midwives  and 
studying  the  conditions  relating  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  eyes  of  babies.  The  Louisiana  School 
for  the  Blind  hopes  to  continue  this  work 
througli  the  Field  Agents  until  all  of  the  rural 
parishes  of  the  state  have  been  reached.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  this  way  the  services  of  midwives 
of  the  state  will  be  improved  and  that  blindness 
from  babies’  sore  eyes  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

Territorial  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  {Hono¬ 
lulu) — A  definite  program  of  medical  social 
service  for  the  blind  and  semi-sighted  of  Hawaii 
and  an  educational  service  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  has  been  in  operation  as  an  extension 
function  of  the  University  of  Hawaii  since  July, 
1933.  A  qualified  social  worker,  Mrs.  Dora 
Zane,  who  works  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Hospital  Social  Service  Association,  has,  with 
the  help  of  school  authorities  and  all  interested 
agencies,  been  able  to  bring  practically  all  work 
for  the  visually  handicapped  in  Hawaii  into 
one  field  of  endeavor. 

Need  of  work  in  this  particular  field  has  been 
shown  by  the  numbers  of  children  and  adults 
who  have  already  availed  themselves  of  the  new 
service.  At  the  outset  a  hasty  survey  showed 
two  hundred  persons  in  the  Territory  suffering 
from  complete  blindness  or  serious  impairment 
of  vision.  During  the  past  six  months  327  per¬ 
sons  have  been  referred  to  the  eye  social  serv¬ 
ice  for  assistance  and  advice.  Among  this  num¬ 
ber  were  many  who  were  not  able  to  pay  for 
care,  and  Mrs.  Zane  has  been  able  to  obtain  for 
them  expert  care,  glasses,  and  hospitalization. 

Under  the  system  in  operation  since  Septem¬ 
ber  of  the  present  year,  Mrs.  Zane  demonstrates 


eye  testing  to  the  public  health  nurses,  and  they 
in  turn  instruct  the  teachers.  Children  found  by 
the  teachers  to  have  defective  sight  are  referred 
to  the  public  health  nurses  for  re-examination. 
Many  children  suffering  from  eye  defects  have 
been  discovered  in  this  manner,  and  in  each 
case,  the  parents  have  been  notified  and  advised 
on  the  importance  of  early  medical  care. 

Mrs.  Zane  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  ac¬ 
tivities  at  the  Workshop  for  the  Blind  which  is 
operated  under  the  director  of  the  Lions  Club. 
She  has  also  found  six  blind  women  in  the  city 
who  are  anxious  for  employment  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  for  them  she  has  procuretl  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  teacher  who  will  instruct  them  in 
handicrafts. 

In  addition  to  her  other  duties,  she  assists 
the  eye  clinic  at  Palama  Settlement  by  doing 
follow-up  work  on  certain  diseases  of  the  eye. 

Indiana  Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for  the 
Blind — C.  W.  A.  workmen  have  been  busy  for 
the  past  few  weeks  on  a  project  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Board  of  Industrial  Aid,  clean¬ 
ing  and  painting  w'alls,  refinishing  floors,  etc. 
This  work  will  leave  the  institution  in  splendid 
condition. 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind — During 
February  a  special  effort  was  made  to  secure 
work  for  the  men  living  at  the  Blind  Shop  and 
as  a  result,  more  than  two  hundred  chairs  have 
come  to  the  shop  for  re-caning.  The  Lions  Club 
of  Wilmington  paid  half  the  cost  of  the  work. 
An  intensive  program  of  radio  and  newspaper 
advertising  helped  to  increase  the  business  of 
the  Blind  Shop. 

Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind — New  officers 
elected  by  the  Association  include  the  follow¬ 
ing:  President,  J.  Amory  Jeffries;  Secretary, 
Francis  M.  Andrews,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  William 
A.  Parker;  and  sixteen  Members  of  the  Council. 
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Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind — At 
the  annual  election  of  officers  Mr.  Thomas  L. 
Amiss  was  elected  president  of  the  organization, 
succeeding  Dr.  Abram  Brill. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind — At  the  Mid¬ 
west  Education  Conferences  held  in  March 
under  the  auspices  of  Washington  University 
and  the  Progressive  Education  Association  in 
St.  Louis,  part  of  the  program  was  devoted  to 
the  education  of  handicapped  children.  Mr.  S. 
M.  Green,  Superintendent  of  the  School,  gave 
an  address  on  “Methods  of  Teaching  Blind 
Children”  and  demonstrations  of  typewriting, 
folk  dancing,  reading,  map  study,  glee  club, 
and  orchestra  work  were  given  by  the  blind 
students. 

Cincinnati  Library  for  the  Blind — Arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  to  move  the  library  for 
the  blind,  which  consists  of  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  braille  volumes,  from  its  present  loca¬ 
tion  in  the  Public  Library  to  the  Clovemook 
Home  for  the  Blind. 

The  books  will  be  housed  in  the  Clovemook 
bindery,  an  arrangement  which  will  offer  three 
or  four  times  as  much  space  as  is  now  available 
in  the  library  building,  as  w’ell  as  allowing  for 
expansion. 

Perkins  Institution — A  booklet  containing 
stories  of  Christmas  customs  in  foreign  lands, 
which  were  told  at  chapel  exercises  by  students 
without  sight  from  other  countries,  has  been 
printed  for  general  distribution.  ...  A  com¬ 
mittee  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Boston  Nurseiy  for  Blind 
Babies  and  the  Trustees  of  Perkins  Institution 
is  W'orking  on  a  plan  for  a  nursery  school  to 
be  conducted  under  the  joint  auspices  of  both 
boards.  .  .  .  The  Perkins  Players  gave  for 
their  annual  play  on  March  16  and  17  Oliver 
Goldsmith’s  comedy.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 
...  On  Washington’s  Birthday,  a  thousand 
people  thronged  Howe  Building  for  the  annual 
visiting  day.  Exhibitions  of  work  and  play 
were  offered  in  all  parts  of  the  building.  .  .  . 
Each  Sunday  evening  a  cottage  family  is  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  Director’s  house  with  a  speaker 
and  refreshments.  On  Wednesday  afternoons 
tea  is  served  at  the  Director’s  house  for  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  staff.  .  .  .  Mr.  Roberick  Stebbins,  |  en 
who  has  just  completed  the  Harvard  Course  I  tk 

and  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  has  joined  the  |  on 
staff  as  adviser  to  college  students.  .  .  .  Mrs.  I 
Louise  Coburn,  school  visitor  since  September,  |  of 
1931,  resigned,  her  resignation  to  take  effect 
April  1.  Mrs.  Coburn  was  married  last  summer, 
and  her  husband  has  been  transferred  from 
Boston. 
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New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind — On  Wednesday  afternoon,  March  21,  i 
and  Thursday  evening,  March  22,  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  - 
presented  as  the  Anniversary  Exercises  an  ex-  ! 
hibition  of  the  manual  training  work  carried  | 
on  in  that  school.  A  short  program  wms  given,  I 
after  which  the  school  held  “open  house.”  Visi-  | 
tors  were  conducted  about  the  various  manual  | 
training  rooms  and  shown  the  w'ork  going  on. 
Many  questions  were  asked  of  the  pupils  by  the 
visitors,  and  it  is  thought  that  in  this  way  the  L 
character  of  the  work  done  has  become  better  | 
known  to  parents  and  others  who  attended  the 
exercises.  .  .  .  Athletic  directors  from  schools 
at  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Hartford,  and  j 
W^atertown,  Massachusetts,  met  at  the  New 
York  Institute  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  March 
16  and  17,  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  rules 
to  govern  interschool  contests.  .  .  .  Mr.  Halv¬ 
dan  Karterud,  who  sailed  for  Oslo  March  7,  I 
teacher  at  the  Trondheim  (Norway)  School  for  | 
the  Blind,  spent  two  weeks  as  the  guest  of  the  ' 
New  York  Institute. 

Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind — In  ‘ 
January  of  this  year,  an  educational  campaign  I 
was  started  by  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  | 
Blind  through  radio  broadcasts.  Talks  are  given 
by  members  of  the  staff  once  a  month  over  two 
St.  Louis  broadcasting  stations  on  the  program 
of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 
the  services  rendered  through  its  six  depart¬ 
ments.  I 

Clarification  of  the  activities  carried  on  by 
the  state  through  the  Missouri  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  and  stimulation  of  interest  of  the 
seeing  public  in  the  trained,  employable  blind 
adult,  are  the  objectives.  The  addresses  are 
planned  so  there  will  be  one  each  month  pre-  i 
senting  the  social  service  aspect,  with  especial  P 
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emphasis  on  prevention  of  blindness,  conserva¬ 
tion  of  vision,  and  restoration  of  sight ;  and  one 
on  the  industrial  program. 

These  talks  are  listed  in  the  radio  progi’ams 
of  the  local  daily  newspapers,  and  are  also  given 
publicity  through  club  and  church  papers,  and 
have  resulted  in  many  requests  for  speakers  on 
prevention  of  blindness  and  work  for  the  blind 
before  student  groups  and  organizations  and 
societies. 

TTest  Virginia  State  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind — The  West  Virginia  School  for 
the  Blind  has  attained  the  highest  enrollment 
of  its  history,  now  having  120  students.  .  .  . 
Rehabilitory  service  as  a  C.W.A.  project, 
amounting  to  over  $4,400,  is  being  conducted. 
Complete  physical  examinations,  teeth  correc¬ 
tion,  tonsillectomies,  and  refractions  are  being 
made  in  an  effort  to  bring  medical  records  up 
to  date.  Dr.  Blaydes  of  Bluefield,  who  is  con¬ 
ducting  the  tonsil  and  eye  service,  found  eight¬ 
een  persons  for  whom  surgery  would  restore 
considerable  sight.  .  .  .  The  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  West  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind 
will  hold  a  meeting  from  June  5  to  8  at  which 
Mr.  Earl  Fisher,  President,  will  preside.  It  is 
intended  to  organize  and  incorporate  an  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  West  Virginia  Blind  at  this 
time. 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 
— Another  newsstand  for  a  blind  man  has  been 
opened  in  the  Hall  of  Records  Building  in  New’ 
Haven.  The  Board  has  also  obtained  permission 
to  install  another  stand  in  the  Municipal  Build¬ 
ing  at  Hartford.  The  State  Board  now  has 
stands  operated  by  blind  men  in  state,  county, 
and  city  buildings  in  Connecticut.  These  stands 
are  supervised  by  a  field  worker  of  the  State 
Board.  ...  At  the  end  of  forty  years  of  or¬ 
ganized  work  for  the  blind  in  Connecticut,  a 
study  w’as  made  of  the  610  blind  persons  who  had 
been  educated  during  that  period.  Sixty  per  cent 
of  these  w’ere  males,  and  171  of  these  individuals 
received  instruction  at  more  than  one  school.  It 
was  found  that  thirty-four  institutions  had  of¬ 
fered  opportunities  for  instruction  including 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  other  colleges;  also  normal 
schools,  schools  of  music,  professional  schools. 


church  training  schools,  trade  schools,  business 
schools  and  high  schools.  The  records  show  that 
approximately  one  half  of  the  610  persons  who 
have  been  educated  at  state  expense  in  forty 
years  have  attained  success.  While  success  is  a 
relative  term,  it  w’as  decided  for  the  purposes 
of  the  study  that  it  should  mean  those  who, 
through  their  own  efforts,  had  earned  a  modest 
living  or  better. 

It  was  found  that  approximately  150  persons 
included  in  the  610  individuals  who  had  been 
educated  w’ere  deceased.  In  oi’der  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  the  findings,  the  measure  of  success 
or  failure  was  applied  separately  to  the  dead 
and  the  living  groups.  The  similarity  of  the 
findings  in  both  groups  was  almost  startling.  Of 
the  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  blind  per¬ 
sons  who  attained  success,  49  per  cent  were 
totally  blind  and  44  per  cent  of  these  had  either 
lost  their  sight  at  birth  or  under  one  year  of  age. 

National  Societg  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness — Four  universities  will  offer  courses  for 
the  training  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of 
sight-saving  classes  this  summer  (1934),  it  is 
announced  by  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Director  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness.  The  courses  will  be 
given  at : 

State  Teachers  College,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

Information  concerning  the  university  sum¬ 
mer  courses  may  be  secured  from  the  respective 
universities  or  from  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  50  West  50th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

District  of  Columbia  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind — Three  Sight-Saving  classes  have 
recently  been  started  in  the  Washington,  D.  C. 
public  schools — two  for  white  children  and  one 
for  colored.  Each  class  covers  several  grades. 
This  long  needed  enterprise  was  brought  about 
through  the  patience  and  untiring  efforts  of 
Mrs.  May  B.  Collins  Vories.  At  the  crucial 
moment  she  was  greatlj’  assisted  by  the  help 
of  Mrs.  Winifred  Holt  Mather. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  he  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


Physical  Education  of  the  Blind,  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Summer  Course  given  in  July, 
1933,  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  London,  England,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  has  just  been  issued  by  the  latter 
organization.  The  report  is  a  collection  of 
papers  dealing  with  various  phases  of 
physical  education  of  blind  children,  and 
also  includes  outlines  for  practice  classes 
and  lecture  demonstrations. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
London,  England,  in  connection  with  the 
Gardner’s  Trust  for  the  Blind,  has  issued 
a  new  edition  of  the  Directory  of  Agencies 
for  the  Blind.  This  very  helpful  handbook 
records  the  changes  which  have  appeared 
in  the  organizations  for  the  blind  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland  since  the  previous  edi¬ 
tion  was  published  in  1932. 

The  1934  revised  edition  of  the  Hand¬ 
book  on  the  elf  are  of  the  Blind  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  published  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health,  London,  England, 
contains  much  new  material  as  compared 
with  the  first  edition  of  this  pamphlet  pub¬ 
lished  in  1927.  Among  other  things,  the  re¬ 
vision  reports  changes  in  the  organization 
of  services  for  the  blind  as  a  result  of  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1929.  There  are 
also  reports  on  recent  developments  in  the 
arrangements  for  certification  of  the  blind 
and  a  description  of  the  Blind  Voters’  Act 
of  1933  which  enables  a  blind  person  to 
vote  with  the  aid  of  a  companion. 

“Sensitivity  to  Light  in  a  Case  of  Hys¬ 
terical  Blindness  Studied  by  Reinforce¬ 
ment-Inhibition  and  Conditioning  Meth¬ 


ods”  by  L.  II.  Cohen,  E.  R.  Hilgard  and 
G.  R.  Wendt,  is  found  in  the  Yale  Journal 
of  Biology  and  Medicine  for  October,  1933. 
Experiments  showed  that  visual  stimuli  | 
present  in  the  blind  area  of  this  hysterical  j 
patient  were  effective  in  eliciting  responses. 

The  story  of  another  incident  of  hys¬ 
terical  blindness  is  found  in  “A  View  of 
Cornwallis’  Surrender  at  Yorktown”  by 
Randolph  G.  Adams  in  the  American  His¬ 
torical  Review  for  October,  1931.  In  this 
article  are  some  hitherto  overlooked  facts 
about  the  fateful  attacks  of  blindness  suf¬ 
fered  by  General  Clinton,  a  leader  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Journal  of  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  February  3,  1934,  contains  an 
article,  “Nutritional  Night  Blindness,”  by 
D.  L.  Wilbur,  M.D.,  and  G.  B.  Eusterman, 
M.D.  The  authors  remark  that  cases  of 
nutritional  night  blindness  are  very  rare 
in  the  United  States. 

“Lord  That  I  May  See”  by  Mary  Hook 
Mullin,  in  The  Commonweal,  for  Septem¬ 
ber  22,  1933,  is  a  relation  of  the  efforts 
being  made  to  provide  literature  for  the 
blind  of  Catholic  faith.  The  greater  part 
of  the  article  is  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  Xavier  Free  Publication  Society  for 
the  Blind,  in  New  York. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education 
recently  issued  Chapter  VI  of  its  Biennial 
Survey  of  Education  in  the  United  States 
— 1930-32,  under  the  title  “The  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Exceptional  Children.”  It  contains 
statistics  on  various  phases  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  child. 

Helga  Lende 
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Blindness  and  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States,  hy  Harry  Best,  Pli.D.  The  Mae- 
millan  Company,  New  York,  1934.  714 
pp.,  $6.50. 

Blindness  and  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States  is  the  result  of  years  of  unswerving 
and  disinterested  devotion  to  a  cause — dis¬ 
interested,  for  it  is  written  by  a  professor 
of  sociology  and  not  by  a  worker  in  either 
the  field  of  prevention  of  blindness  or  that 
of  the  blind.  Dr.  Best  became  interested 
in  the  blind  some  twenty-five  years  ago 
when,  as  a  student  at  Columbia  University, 
he  wrote  his  thesis  upon  ‘  ‘  Benefactions  for 
the  Deaf,  the  Blind,  and  the  Feeble¬ 
minded.”  The  study  made  at  that  time  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  book  of  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  entitled  The  Blind,  published  in  1919, 
and  this  has  served  as  the  only  reference 
book  of  its  kind  in  the  field  of  the  blind. 

The  present  book,  Blindness  and  the 
Blind,  is  a  more  exhaustive  work  than  the 
previous  publication  in  that  it  gives  con¬ 
sideration  first  to  the  causes  of  blindness 
and  their  prevention.  Dr.  Best  points  out 
that  75  per  cent  of  blindness  is  unneces¬ 
sary  and  preventable  if  proper  care  is 
given  and  indicates  the  ways  in  which 
blindness  from  various  causes  has  de¬ 
creased  and  the  methods  by  which  it  can 
further  be  prevented.- 
Part  IT,  “The  General  Condition  of  the 
Blind,”  includes  interesting  statistics,  a 
definition  of  blindness,  the  number  of  blind 
people  in  the  United  States,  the  blind  by 
age,  race,  sex,  etc.,  and  the  cost  of  blind¬ 
ness  to  the  individual,  to  the  state,  and 
to  society. 

Part  in,  “Provision  for  the  Education 
of  Blind  Children,”  gives  a  short  sketch 
of  the  education  of  the  blind  prior  to  the 


time  when  it  w'as  inaugurated  in  the  United 
States  in  the  early  1830 ’s  and  deals  ex¬ 
haustively  with  the  laws  providing  for,  and 
the  establishment  of,  the  residential  schools 
in  this  country  as  well  as  the  development 
of  the  day  classes  in  the  public  schools, 
and  the  cost  to  the  state  of  educating  blind 
children. 

“Intellectual  Provision  for  the  Adult 
Blind”  is  the  subject  of  Part  IV.  This  in¬ 
cludes  an  interesting  historical  sketch  of 
the  early  efforts  both  here  and  abroad  to 
develop  a  system  of  raised  print  which 
the  blind  could  write  as  well  as  read ;  the 
printing  of  books;  libraries  for  the  blind; 
and  the  development  of  home  teaching  of 
the  adult  blind. 

Part  V,  “Alaterial  Provision  for  the 
Blind,”  deals  largely  with  the  activities 
developed  to  aid  the  adult  blind — such  as 
workshops,  employment  in  industry,  pen¬ 
sions,  homes,  etc.,  while  Part  VI  is  given 
to  a  discussion  of  the  organizations  pro¬ 
viding  this  assistance  wuth  the  type  of 
service  available. 

In  his  conclusions  in  Part  VII,  Dr.  Best 
states  that,  while  there  are  brighter  pros¬ 
pects  ahead  for  the  blind  through  the  more 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching  measures 
being  adopted  in  their  behalf,  he  does  not 
believe  that  their  problems  are  on  the  eve 
of  being  solved.  He  says  “there  is  no  solu¬ 
tion  of  these  problems  this  side  of  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  to  sight.”  In  any  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  problems  relating  to  the 
blind,  the  question  inevitably  arises  as  to 
whether  blindness  might  not  have  been 
prevented,  or  at  least  reduced,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  approximately  75  per  cent  of 
all  blindness  could  be  prevented  if  taken 
in  time.  So  Dr.  Best’s  purpose  has  been 
to  indicate  what  blindness  means  in  human 
society  and  what  are  to  be  our  duties  re¬ 
specting  it. 

In  the  entire  publication  there  is  a  plea 
that  the  condition  and  the  needs  of  the 
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blind  be  realized;  that  what  is  involved  in 
blindness  be  understood;  that  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  effective  opportunities  for  train¬ 
ing  and  employment  be  developed  as  well 
as  a  recognition  of  more  adequate  efforts 
to  prevent  blindness  and  conserve  sight. 

Just  as  The  Blind  has  served  a  great 
need,  so  Dr.  Best’s  Blindness  and  the  Blind 
in  the  United  States  will  take  its  place 
as  an  outstanding  compilation  of  material 
relating  to  these  subjects.  It  is  a  treasure- 
house  of  information.  Social  workers,  stu¬ 
dents  of  economics  and  sociology,  and  those 
engaged  in  work  for  the  blind  and  the 
prevention  of  blindness  will  find  it  an  in¬ 
valuable  reference  book. 

Mary  Dranga  Campbell 

TWO  HELPS  IN  SOCIAL  CASE  WORK 

The  Rural.  Community  and  Social  Case 
Work,  by  Josephine  C.  Brown.  Family 
Welfare  Association  of  America,  New 
York,  1933.  166  pp.,  $1.00. 

Social  Case  Work:  An  Outline  for 
Te.\ching.  Edited  by  Mary  Antoinette 
Cannon  and  Philip  Klein.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  New  York,  1933.  627  pp., 
$5.00. 

Two  of  the  recent  publications  in  social 
work  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  especially 
helpful  to  workers  for  the  blind. 

The  Rural  Community  and  Social  Case 
Work  is  a  handbook  for  the  rural  worker, 
particularly  useful  in  those  districts  where 
social  case  work  is  being  developed  for  the 
first  time.  The  author  confines  herself  to 
fundamental  attitudes  and  procedures,  and 
practical  advice  expre.ssed  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage. 

One  of  the  high  points  of  the  book  is 
Miss  Brown’s  statement  of  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  social  case  work : 

Social  case  work  is  concerned  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  families  and  individuals  who  are  in 
trouble  because  of  sickness,  death,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  desertion,  delinquency,  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  husband  and  wife,  and  other  difficulties 


between  members  of  the  family  or  between  in-  ■ 
dividuals  and  the  community.  The  case  worker’s  ! 
aim  is  to  preserve  family  life  where  it  is  I 
threatened;  to  restore  it  where  it  has  been  f 
broken;  to  find  for  people  whose  home  cannot 
be  restored  the  best  possible  substitute  for  j 
normal  family  life. 

The  book  by  Miss  Cannon  and  Mr.  Klein  ! 
was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  New  I 
York  School  of  Social  Work  for  use  as  a  = 
textbook.  To  this  end  the  case  histories  of 
typical  clients  have  been  selected  and  sum-  '• 
marized  to  illustrate  various  case-work  ; 
problems,  with  brief  “teaching  notes”  to  I 
“point  the  moral.”  While  the  book  is  i 
necessarily  somewhat  technical  and  special¬ 
ized  in  nature,  it  is  not  above  the  abilities  ■ 
of  the  thoughtful  reader,  and  will  prove  a 
valuable  study  aid  for  those  who,  unable 
to  take  formal  training  in  social  work,  wish 
to  increase  their  professional  knowledge  by 
home  study. 

Evelyn  C.  McKay 
OUTWITTING  FATE 

Evasion,  by  Marcel  Bloch.  Editions  Mor- 

nay,  Paris,  France.  1932.  193  pp.  $.85. 

8ome  three  or  four  years  ago  a  party 
of  distinguished  French  lawyers  visited 
America  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  and  American  Bar  Associations.  I  re¬ 
member  reading  at  that  time  about  one  of 
these  jurists,  Maitre  Marcel  Bloch,  who 
was  blind  but  who  had  achieved  an  envi¬ 
able  reputation  in  France  notwithstanding. 
In  the  late  winter  of  1932-33  I  was  one 
evening  looking  through  a  copy  of  the 
French  magazine  L’lllustration  and  lit 
upon  an  appreciation,  rather  than  a  review, 
of  a  book  entitled  Evasion  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  this  same  blind  advocate. 

Evasion  is  a  novel,  but,  in  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  author’s  physical  con¬ 
dition  and  the  reference  in  the  preface  to 
his  application  for  admission  to  the  French 
Bar,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conclude  that  the 
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i  whole  atmosphere,  and  indeed  many  of  the 
I  incidents  of  the  story,  are  autobiographi- 
!  cally  true  to  fact.  It  is  the  story  of  a  young 
French  Jew  who  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of 
eight  from  scarlet  fever.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  life  in  the  dark  he  was  made  to 
feel  that  he  was,  as  the  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion  said  on  visiting  the  National  School 
for  the  Young  Blind  in  Paris,  “une  epave 
de  la  societe” — a  piece  of  social  wreckage. 
Young  as  he  w^as,  Pierre  Derheim  (the 
name  of  our  hero)  so  keenly  felt  the  cruelty 
and  lack  of  comprehension  of  such  a  desig¬ 
nation  that  he  became  seriously  ill  and  had 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  school.  lie  never  re¬ 
turned  to  it. 

Finally  his  mother  succeeded  in  having 
her  blind  son  admitted  to  the  Lycee  of  his 
native  city  where  he  acquitted  himself  with 
credit.  lie  then  went  on  to  study  law  and 
was  finally  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Paris, 
after  having  been  refused  in  his  native  dis¬ 
trict.  Eventually  success  came  to  him,  he 
married  a  charming  girl,  and  the  story 
closes  with  a  sympathetic  picture  of  Der¬ 
heim  in  the  midst  of  unclouded  domestic 
•  felicity. 

I  Every  step  of  Derheim ’s  career  from 


childhood  to  maturity  and  success  is  known 
by  experience  to  many  of  us  today.  We  are 
all  at  some  time  and  by  some  people  made 
to  feel  that  we  are  “pieces  of  social  wreck¬ 
age.”  It  is  fortunate  that  our  means  of  in¬ 
tellectual  development  are  now  so  diversi¬ 
fied  and  so  easily  accessible  as  to  give  the 
ambitious  and  intelligent  element  in  our 
group  the  opportunity  of  arming  for  the 
battle  of  life  to  such  good  effect  as  to  compel 
our  adversaries — ignorance  and  traditional 
prejudice — to  yield  to  our  assault  and  grant 
us  our  place  in  the  sun.  But  after  all. 
Evasion  is  a  story  whose  incidents  must, 
for  a  very  long  time  to  come,  remain  dis¬ 
tinctly  individual  and  personal  and  must 
be  repeated  in  every  ca.se  where  distinct 
success  is  to  be  achieved.  Every  blind  man 
must  still  fight  his  way  upward  although 
from  decade  to  decade  the  effort  required 
becomes  less  and  less.  And  in  every  case  the 
story  will  close  with  what  is  really  its  text : 
“J’ai  conjure  le  sort,  pour  etre  comme  les 
autres,”  said  Derheim,  which  statement 
may  be  freely  translated:  “I  have  out¬ 
witted  fate  so  that  I  might  be  like  other 
people.” 

S.  C.  Swift 


j  FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  125  East  Forty-sixth  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y.,  the  sum 

I  I  of - Dollars 

j  I  for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Address) 


OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Teacher  op  History,  Political  Science, 
AND  .Elementary  Economics  and  Sociol¬ 
ogy  wishes  position.  Graduate  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois;  B.A.  degree  from  Bradley  Col¬ 
lege,  Peoria,  Illinois ;  M. A.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago. 


INSURANCE  BOOKS  IN  BRAILLE 
For  the  benefit  of  sightless  agents,  sev¬ 
eral  well-known  insurance  books  have  re¬ 
cently  been  published  in  braille.  These 
books  have  been  sponsored  by  the  Braille 
Institute  of  America  at  the  special  request 
of  Julius  Jonas,  an  agent  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company. 

These  publications  include: 


Kindergarten  or  Primary  Teacher 
wishes  position  in  an  institution  or  day- 
school  class  for  the  blind.  Applicant  is  a 
fully-seeing  normal  school  graduate ;  grad¬ 
uate  of  Harvard-Perkins  Course.  Three 
years  experience  in  teaching  kindergarten 
and  primary  subjects  to  blind  and  par¬ 
tially-seeing  children.  References.  E.E.,  in 
care  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

Secretary  —  Sighted  woman,  normal 
school  graduate  with  fourteen  years  secre¬ 
tarial  experience,  wishes  position  in  school 
or  agency  for  the  blind,  preferably  within 
commuting  distance  from  Paterson,  N.  J. 
References.  Miss  Lillian  F.  Adams,  621 
Market  Street,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Physical  Education  Instructor — 
Young  woman,  sighted,  B.S.  University  of 
Minnesota,  experienced  in  playground 
work  and  physical  education  for  adults  and 
children,  desires  position.  Special  interest 
in  the  blind.  References.  G.  C.  W.  c/o  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind. 

Intermediate  or  Primary  Teacher 
wishes  position.  Three  years  experience. 
References  supplied  by  writing  to  S.A.  c/o 
Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

Primary  Teacher — Graduate  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  School  for  the  Blind  desires  posi¬ 
tion.  Supervised  teaching  experience. 
Lucille  Beavers,  2012  3rd  Avenue  N.,  Iron- 
dale,  Alabama. 


House  of  Protection,  by  Griffin  M. 
Lovelace 

Sensible  Selling,  by  Ralph  G.  Engels- 
man  and  Vincent  B.  Coffin 
A  Digest  of  Insurance,  by  Ben  Butzel 
(4  volumes) 

Insurance,  by  S.  B.  Ackerman  (7  vol¬ 
umes). 


The  following  pamphlets  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company  have  also 
been  put  into  braille: 


Family  Income  Policy 

New  Annuity  Endowment  for  Men 

Annuities — Guaranteed  Life  Income 


Blind  insurance  agents  may  borrow 
these  books  free  of  charge  from  Mr.  Julius 
Jonas,  16  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
City ;  from  the  Hadley  Correspondence 
School  of  Winnetka,  Illinois;  or  from  the 
Braille  Institute  of  America  at  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California. 


BRAILLE  LENDING  LIBRARY 


A  good  selection  of  braille  books  can  be 
found  at  the  braille  headquarters  of  the 
Mercantile  Library,  New  York  Chapter, 
American  Red  Cross,  315  Lexington  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 

These  books  will  be  franked  to  readers 
anywhere  in  Greater  New  York.  A  com¬ 
plete  list  of  the  titles  available  in  braille 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  above 
address. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Mrs.  ]\Iary  Dranga  Campbell,  Director 
of  the  work  for  the  handicapped  at  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  is  well 
known  to  workers  for  the  blind.  She  has 
been  Associate  Editor  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  in  its  early  days.  Superintendent 
of  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind,  and  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
souri  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  is  Consulting 
Psychologist  for  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  and  Professor  of  Psychol¬ 
ogy  at  Mt.  Holyoke  College.  Dr.  Hayes 
has  standardized  the  Binet-Simon  Tests 
adapted  for  use  with  the  blind.  He  has,  for 
some  years,  been  Director  of  Psychological 
Research  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
and  Perkins  Institution. 

Halvdan  Karterud  was,  in  1919-1920, 
president  of  the  Norwegian  Association  for 
the  Blind ;  and  since  1922,  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  for  the  Blind  of 
Northern  Norway.  Recently,  he  has  been 


HOW  TO  TEACH  ADULTS 
REVISED  BRAILLE 

By  DIANA  HIRSCHLER 

A  guide  for  the  use  of  seeing  friends  who  are 
helping  blind  beginners  to  learn  braille. 

May  be  obtained  from  Diana  Hirschler, 
Room  1154,  125  E.  46tb  St..  New  York 


in  the  United  States  studying  at  Perkins 
Institution.  Mr.  Karterud  is  known  to 
Americans  as  a  delegate  to  the  World  Con¬ 
ference  on  Work  for  the  Blind. 

Evelyn  C.  McKay  is  Research  Agent 
for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Ben  Purse,  who  is  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
London,  is  himself  blind  and  has  long  been 
recognized  as  an  authority  on  matters  con¬ 
cerning  the  blind. 

S.  C.  Swift,  Chief  Librarian  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
is  well  known  to  our  readers. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

125  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


□  Professional* _ $  2  per  annum 

□  Contributing  ....  10  per  annum 

I  wish  to  become  a  O  Associate  .  25  per  annum 

□  Sustaining  .  50  per  annum 

□  Patron  .  100  per  annum 

□  Life  . 1000 


member  of  the  Foundation 


paying  . por  annum. 

Name  . 

Business  Address  . 


Residence  Address 


.  Date . 

*  Must  be  actively  enraged  in  or  connected  with  work  tor  the  blind. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 


EDUCATION 

Adaptation  op  Educational  Tests  for  Use 
WITH  Blind  Pupils 

By  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield .  75c 

The  Blind  Child  and  His  Beading — A 
Handbook  for  Teachers  of  Primary  Braille 
Reading 

By  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield . $1.75 

The  Blind  Child  in  the  World  op  Nature 
— A  Report,  of  a  Nature  Study  Project 

By  Dorothy  Dean  Sheldon . Free 

The  Dalton  Laboratory  Plan  in  a  School 
FOR  THE  Blind 

By  Helen  Parkhurst  and  J.  M.  Ritchie. .  Free 
The  Department  of  Special  Studies 


By  Frieda  Kiefer  Merry,  Ph.D . Free 

From  Homer  to  Helen  Keller 

By  R.  S.  French,  Ph.D . $2.25 


General  Science — A  One-Year  Course  of 
Study  Adapted  for  Use  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind 

Compiled  by  the  General  Science  Committee  50c 

Present  Status  op  Instruction  in  Primary 
Rfluhng  in  Residential  and  Day  School 
Classes  for  the  Blind 

By  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield .  25c 

Reading  Lists  on  Phases  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  AND  Psychology  of  the  Blind 

Compiled  by  Helga  Lende . Free 

Suggestions  for  Motiviatino  Primary 
Braille  Beading 

By  Frieda  Kiefer  Merry,  Ph.D .  25c 

Touch  Beading  op  the  Blind 

By  Karl  Burllen.  Tran.dated  by  Frieda 
Kiefer  Merry,  PhD . $2.00 

HOME  TEACHING 

Case-Work  Principles  in  Work  for  the 
Blind.  A  Symposium  (Reprinted  from  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind) 

By  Helen  P.  Kempton,  Ethel  L.  Harvey, 

Mary  Virginia  Miller,  Calvin  S.  Glover, 
and  Eva  B.  Palmer .  25e 

Home-Teachers — Sightless  or  Seeing?  A 
Symposium  (Reprinted  from  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind) 

By  O.  H.  Burritt,  D.Sc.,  Murray  B.  Allen, 
and  A.  Siddall .  25c 

Prices  inct 


VOCATIONS 

Blind  Dictaphone  Operators  and  Typists 
IN  THE  United  States  and  Canada 
Compiled  by  Charles  B.  Hayes . Pre* 

Insurance  Underwriting — A  Study  of  the 
Business  in  Its  Relation  to  Blind  Agents 

By  Lela  T.  Brown .  50e 

Osteopathy — Opportunities  for  the  Blind  in 
Training  and  Practice 

By  Lela  T.  Brown .  50® 

Professional  Writing — Opportunity  for 

the  Blind  in  Journalism  and  Allied  Fields 
By  Gordon  Lathrop .  50® 

Stand  Concessions — As  Operated  by  the 
Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

By  Lela  T.  Brou  n .  50e 

LEGISLATION 


Blind  Relief  Laws:  Their  Theory  and 
Practice 

By  Robert  B.  Irwin  and  Evelyn  C.  McKay 

Paper  $1.00;  cloth  $1.50 

Laws  Governing  State  Commissions  and 
Departments  for  the  Blind  (Revised  to 
January  1,  1932) 

Compiled  by  Evelyn  C.  McKay . $1.00 

PERIODICALS 

Outlook  for  the  Blind — A  Professional 
Magazine  for  workers  for  the  blind.  Issued 
live  times  a  year 

Ink-print  edition  50c  a  copy;  $2.00  a  year 
Braille  edition  (slightly  abridged) 

20e  a  copy;  40c  a  year 

The  Teachers  Forum — For  Instructors  of 
Blind  Children  (Ink-print  and  braille) 

Issued  live  times  a  year,  20c  a  copy ;  $1.00  a  year 
GENERAL 

Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in 
THE  Unitej)  States  and  Canada — 1932 
edition 

Compiled  by  Lotta  S.  Rand . $2.15 

Directory  of  Periodicals  of  Special  Inter¬ 
est  TO  THE  Blind 

Compiled  by  Helga  Lende .  25e 

Proceedings  of  the  World  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind . $5.00 

Through  Blind  Eyes 

By  Maurice  de  La  Sizeranne.  Translated 
by  F.  Park  Lewis,  M.D.  (Distributed  but 
not  published  by  the  Foundation) . $1.35 

de  postage 
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